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Lloyd Clarke's 
legacies 


Retiring Chief reflects on 
his time in charge . . . 


■ On 30 April this year, 
Chief Constable and 
MDPGA Chief Executive 
Lloyd Clarke retired from 
the Agency after more than 
four years in charge. 

TalkThrough Editor Norman 
Hicks caught up with him, as he 
prepared to say his final farewells and 
asked him to pick some of the key 
moments of his tenure. 

Wliat first attracted you to the 
job of Chief Constable here at 
the Ministry of Defence Police? 

Before I came here all my service had 
been in West Yorkshire - from Cadet 
through to Deputy Chief Constable - 
and that is still where my heart is. I 
wanted to stay in policing, but to do 
something different from Home 
Department policing. 

At the same time as I was 
interviewed for this job, as some 
people know, I was also interviewed 
for a job in Australia, as Deputy 
Commissioner of the Australian 
Federal Police. So, I was looking for 
something, still within policing, but 
something quite different. 

What I was looking for 
particularly, in respect of the role 
here with the MOD Police, was the 
opportunity to work within a 
Whitehall Department of State - I 
wanted to see a Department of State 
operate, but I didn't just want to be 
an add-on. I wanted a challenge. 

As I have said, I was looking for 
something different, but it was more 
different than ever I could have 


expected! Why? Because 
I had to get to 
understand, firstly, the 
civil service and its 
relationships in 
Whitehall. Then I had to 
get to understand three 
different military 
organisations and the 
governance issues of 
being a Chief Executive 
in a "Next Steps" Agency. 

Above everything else, 

I had to get to understand the 
Ministry of Defence Police, with its 
own culture, its history and its 
background. I know it's a bit of a 
clich , but it really was a steep 
learning curve. 

What did you find when you 
first arrived at the MDP? 

When I first came here I went out to 
the Force to get to understand 
policing at the sharp end, if I can call 
it that, and the first thing that struck 
me was the relationship with 
customers - and an appreciation 
which cops on the ground have for 
the notion of 'customer 1 . They were 
wanting to serve and to do what 
their customer needed of them, in 
providing policing and security. 

The second thing that struck me 
when I came was the weak governance 
that was exercised within the Agency. 

I actually came at the time of the 
QQR (Quinquennial Review) and that 
was one of the good things, because I 
knew things were not set in stone. 

I knew that when I came, I was going 
to have the opportunity to influence 
the future direction and governance 
of the organisation. 



Six months after I came here, 
because of the stage we were at with 
the QQR, I don't mind saying that I 
went back to Roger Jacklin (former 
2nd PUS) and said to him: "I'm not 
sure whether you have appointed me 
as the Chief Executive and Chief 
Constable or whether you've selected 
me as the Receiver. I don't know 
what the Department of State wants 
from the MDP." 

And I think that that question 
brought together a sense, both 
within the Department and for 
ourselves of, 'Hey, there is a future,' 
because I don't think the Department 
articulated particularly well what it 
wanted from the MDP. From that 
point we worked hard in terms of 
building structures for corporate 
governance and actually articulating 
and defining the raison d'etre for the 
organisation. That started to give us 
the focus we needed. 

The other thing which happened, 
of course, less than a year after I had 
arrived, was 9/11 and that, for all 
sorts of reasons was a defining 
moment. It made me, and I suppose 
all of us, realise that we were moving 
away from perhaps more traditional 
policing roles to a very specific 

CONTINUED . . . 




Lloyd Clarke's legacies 


MDP has adopted six key outputs 

ARMED SECURITY: 

the capability to deter and to 
respond to an armed attack on 
Defence personnel and property 

UNIFORMED POLICING: 

the effective use of police 
powers to deter, detect and 
respond to crime and disorder 

GUARDING: the provision of 
unarmed guarding to Defence 
personnel and property 

CRIME INVESTIGATION: 

the investigation of crime that 
impacts significantly against 
Defence capability 

INTERNATIONAL CAPABILITY: 

the contribution of specialist 
Policing and Guarding expertise 
in support of wider Defence and 
foreign policy objectives 

POLICY: contributing to Defence 
policing and guarding policy 


a good business focus for the Agency, 
but more to the point it is what the 
MOD needs and wants. 

The second thing I want to leave 
as a legacy is what I consider to be 
much better governance of the 
Agency - from the Police 
Committee, through the sub- 
committees of that Committee, 
the stakeholder and target sub- 
committees, to the way we do 
business at our own Agency 
Management Board, right through 
to the bi-lateral performance reviews 
with Chief Officers - I see that as a 
holistic governance and performance 
structure and would like to think I 
am leaving that as a legacy. 
Responsibility with authority, but 
with accountability at every level in 
the organisation. 

The third area which has been 
improved almost beyond recognition 
is the improvement to our personnel 
processes and practices, which are 


security and anti-terrorist role. We 
had gone through this history of a 
police service, moving to resist the 
IRA threat, through the experience of 
Greenham Common and I guess some 
might say we were resting on our 
laurels and not giving enough focus to 
the needs of the wider MOD. 

What we have got now is a much 
sharper focus on the need for 
protection and security and policing, 
with the big headline being the 
threat from international terrorism. 
So 9/11 was a defining moment in 
terms of our operational outputs. 

The Q.QR and the work with the 
new Police Committee have been the 
defining moments in respect of the 
governance of the organisation, and 
we have made substantial changes. 

What do you think will be your 
legacy for the Agency? 

First and foremost, it's a more refined 
focus on what are the outputs of the 
Agency, in particular the six outputs 
that we are articulating from 1 April 
this year (see panel). They really give 




now fairer, more transparent and 
more in keeping with a learning 
organisation. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
fourth legacy I would like to think I 
am going to leave is a much- 
improved relationship with the 
MOD. A higher regard and respect 
that the military and certainly the 
senior military and civilian staff in 
MOD have for the MDP and one 
that is developing for the MGS. 

You refer to the Agency as 'a 
learning organisation \ Could 
you expand upon that? 

The one thing I think we have done 
- but I don't claim this for myself, it 
has been very much a team effort - is 
to encourage and develop the great 
pool of talent that there is within the 
Agency, whether it be police officers, 
civilian staff or guards. I feel that that 
talent wasn't able to come forward. 
The old 'do as I say' culture suppressed 
it, but now we have started to tap into 
that reservoir of talent as a resource to 
improve our capability. The challenge 
for the future is that we really do 
enable that talent to flourish. 

For me, when I came here it felt like 
going back five years, but only with 
regard to the organisation's govern- 
ance and its management and manage- 
ment hierarchy. It was nothing about 
cops doing the job on the ground. 

How do you think the Agency 
is seen nationally and 
internationally by police 
colleagues and other security 
specialists? 

In terms of our relationship with 
ACPO TAM (the Association of Chief 
Police Officers' Terrorism and Allied 
Matters Committee), the Guardian 


Group of Forces, the improved 
working relationship with MOD, 
whether it be in anti-terrorist work, 
key security, deployments etc, I 
would like to think that it is as good 
as it has ever been. 

There is a greater recognition, a 
greater understanding, even with the 
Provost Services, that we need to be 
more joined up. That's a challenge 
for the future. All of us involved in 
security are moving forward - we've 
got one aim and objective in mind. I 
think we do play an important role in 
that security effort on behalf of the 
country, as well as the MOD. 

We are held in high regard for 
what we have done since 9/11. What 
happened during Op Telic has 
enabled us to demonstrate our 
capability. People have seen it and 
recognised it at a high level. 

The level of contribution and the 
capability that we have provided is 
also recognised internationally and, 
of course, international policing is 
now one of our key outputs. 

What has prompted you to 
leave now and how will you be 
spending your retirement? 

I am happy to say I am leaving purely 
for personal reasons for me and Pam, 
my wife. I am not going to join another 
organisation to work full time. As some 
people know, the Committee on 
Standards In Public Life, to which I have 
been appointed, is going to take up 
quite a considerable amount of my 
time. I have also been asked to input to 
the Strategic Task Force on Inter- 
national Policing for the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, which will 
maintain my link with the police 
service. 

The April finish is ideal, because 
the budgets are set for two years, 


the corporate plan and business plan 
are in place and so it does enable a 
new Chief to come in now and get 
settled. I was contracted for four 
years and I have been here four and 
a half. I extended it slightly, because I 
wanted to run the combined Agency 
for a full year. 

I am not being entirely altruistic - 
I am leaving now because the time is 
right for Lloyd and Pam Clarke. Pam 
has been tremendously supportive to 
me and of the Force. We have 
enjoyed our time here. Hopefully, we 
have represented the MOD Police 
and the wider Agency together, as a 
couple. We will both have fond 
memories of our trips around the 
Force during the four and a half years. 

We will remember our first 
whistlestop tour, when we met so 
many officers, were regaled with so 
many funny stories of and from 
characters past and present and were 
met by military customers, Army, 
Navy and Air Force, with such 
courtesy and friendship. 

We are moving back to Yorkshire 
and we have a small apartment in the 
south of France, which is now ready 
and will provide us with a much 
welcome creative space. I am going to 
have a bash at writing a novel. I don't 
know if I'm going to be able to do it 
or not - don't expect to read it in 
your holidays in the next five years! 

We are going to do more reading 
and more travelling and I am going to 
re-learn to play the cello. Pam and I 
both met playing the cello and she 
bought me one for my 50th birthday, 
which has only been out of the case a 
couple of times. It's coming with us 
to France - I'm going to drive them 
nuts down there! 

What are your final thoughts as 
you prepare to leave the Agency 
on 30 April? 

I shall always be a fan of the MDP 
and I will be as supportive as I can for 
the future. The Force will hold a 
special place not only in my career, 
but in my heart as well. 

It has been challenging. It has also 
been fun and it has most certainly 
been worthwhile. I am grateful for 
the opportunity to have led such a 
good Force and latterly the Guard 
Service and to have met so many 
dedicated public servants. Thanks to 
each and every one of you. 
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Warm welcome for 


new ACC 


■ Three months into his 
new role as Director of 
Personnel & Professional 
Development, Assistant 
Chief Constable Robert 
Chidley has been “over- 
whelmed with the level of 
support” he has received. 

"People have been willing to put 
themselves out to make sure that I have 
the best support and information 
available," said Mr Chidley, who joined 
MDPGAfrom Kent Police in January. 

"I was attracted by the different, 
challenging and in some ways unique 
nature of the Agency compared with a 
Home Department Force. 

"The range of roles that we carry 
out plus covering the UK and meeting 
our international policing commitments 
make this a particularly unusual 
environment," said Mr Chidley. 

"I am sure it was challenging before 
the Agency was created, with the 
integration of the Guard Service last 
April. But to truly have an integrated 
structure, especially in my portfolio 
areas of personnel, training and 
international policing, is even more 
demanding, especially in a time of 
departmental and national change." 

During his service with Kent Police 
Mr Chidley became involved with issues 
of corporate image and how an 
organisation can inadvertently gain or 
lose credibility through how it is 
portrayed. 

"I am very mindful of things that 
every day you take for granted and 
almost walk past that actually affects the 
way in which we are seen by others," he 
said. "That might be others in different 
departments, it might be others in the 
Agency, it might be others external to the 
Agency and the general public". 

"I am also keen on investing in 
communication, because I think it is the 
key to being a successful, efficient 
organisation," he said. 


"So, for me, my short-term goal 
would be to make sure that internally we 
each understand what we are doing. I 
have started with our portfolio where we 
invested a couple of hours to understand 
the various departments' issues and how 
the portfolio jigsaw fits together. 
Communication came out as the top 
priority from this so we now need to 
consider how we take this forward". 

Longer term, Mr Chidley is keen to 
"develop better working relationships 
with elements outside the Agency and is 
particularly keen to pursue links to 
professional bodies, to open up avenues 
for staff which have not hitherto been 
available", he said. 

Although he appreciates that it 
might mean an uphill struggle, Mr 
Chidley is also keen to encourage more 
clarity in official documents and reports, 
making them less wordy and with fewer 
acronyms. 

Born and raised in London, Mr 
Chidley joined the Metropolitan Police 
in 1975, aged 22, after a period working 
either with music or cars. 

He saw service as a uniformed PC at 
Plaistow and Canning Town, quickly 
becoming an aide to CID within the same 
area of London's East End, followed by a 
"complete change" moving all of three 
miles to West Ham and Forest Gate as a 
detective constable. 

Promoted to uniformed sergeant, he 
transferred to Holborn and Tottenham 
Court Road in Central London, later 
becoming a detective sergeant at Kentish 
Town and Albany Street. He then moved 
east to Ilford and Wanstead until 
promotion to uniformed inspector, when 
he was posted to Barking and Dagenham 
Division. 

"Upon my return to CID as a 
detective inspector, I was 'kidnapped' by 
the Detective Training School, despite 
protestations about being operational 
and 'street cred' and other such 
mutterings. 

"I actually enjoyed this so much that 
I applied for and was appointed as the 
chief instructor at the Central Planning 
and Training Unit, Harrogate where. 



* 

after a year, I set up and led the first 
Evaluation and Monitoring team. 

"I was seconded to Her Majesty's 
Chief Inspector of Constabulary in order 
to devise and then lead a project team to 
Colombia, South America, in connection 
with the British Government's drug- 
related assistance programme. 

"On returning to London, I was a 
Chief Inspector at Paddington Green 
Police Station, Central London covering 
a range of roles, including being the 
'senior late duty officer' in the times of 
the terrorist bombings." 

Mr Chidley transferred to Kent Police 
in 1994, on promotion to Superintendent, 
as an Area (BCU) Commander. Since then 
he has held various area commands and 
headquarters positions until he took over 
as Chief of Staff, Head of Organisation and 
Development in 2000/2001. 

He became a member of the Chief 
Officer Gold Commander cadre in late 
2001 and has carried out this and other 
Chief Officer duties since then. 

Mr Chidley holds a number of 
academic qualifications: Dip NEBSS, a 
Diploma in Management Studies, a 
recent Diploma in Applied Criminology 
and a Master of Arts in Police and 
Criminal Justice. He is also a member of 
the Chartered Institute of Personnel 
Development. 

He lives with Della, a quantity 
surveyor and their energetic five-year- 
old daughter and one-year-old son. 

They have a holiday home in Florida and 
are refurbishing a house in France ("you 
may as well have mortgages around the 
world", he said) which, together with a 
hint of 'music and motors', caters for 
most of Mr Chidley's leisure time. 




Escorting Vanguard 
home ^ 


■ The Clyde Marine Unit 
responds to a Royal Navy 
request to provide police 
protection to a major 
defence asset. 


On Friday 10 December 2004 
Clyde Marine Unit received a request 
from the Royal Navy to supply 
policing services to the escort of 
HMS/m VANGUARD from 
Devonport Naval Base to HMNB 
Clyde. A team of six officers 
volunteered at very short notice and 
hurried arrangements were made for 
their deployment. 


Sergeant McAnerney and the 
team have many years of marine 
policing experience in both Boats and 
Rl BS and the Royal Navy were 
particularly keen to secure their 
services for this important operation. 


After a briefing aboard 
CUMBERLAND, where operational 
ambiguities were resolved, it became 
apparent that a ship-to-ship transfer 
with HMS COTTESMORE would be 
necessary for the team if they wanted 
to spend the festive season at home 
and not in Portsmouth. Launch and 
recovery procedures involving the 
MDP team and the Royal Navy Pacific 
RIB were practised to ensure that the 
multi-agency approach was going to 
be successful. It seems that the 
CUMBERLAND did not realise that as 
well as providing policing services we 
also drive RIBS for a living. 

MDP remained available for rapid 
deployment in the event of any threat 
to the vessel but it was actually a 
food-related crisis which tested their 
skills. Whilst onboard HMS 
CUMBERLAND one of the MDP 
contingent choked on a piece of 
meat, as he ate his supper. Two of his 
colleagues successfully rendered First 
Aid by means of the abdominal 
thrust. As the victim put it: "I 
seriously thought I'd drawn my last 
breath". Fortunately not, but the 
manoeuvre did give him the side 
effect of a raw throat for the rest of 
the trip which restricted his speech - 
not at all a bad result, according to his 
loyal colleagues. 


Eight days later, MDP were 
transferred to COTTESMORE for the 
short passage from Ailsa Craig to 
Faslane. The operation was then 
successfully concluded. A Royal Navy 
signal was sent which underlined the 
success of the operation and the 
benefit of having Sergeant 
McAnerney and his team aboard, 
recommending that this policy be 
considered for future operations of 
this nature. 

The Senior Police Officer of the 
Clyde Marine Unit, Chief Inspector 
Glyn Rolling, on behalf of the Team 
would like to thank the Captain of 
HMS CUMBERLAND, Captain RR Best 
OBE, Lt. Cdr RG Pedre of HMS 
COTTESMORE and the crews of both 
vessels for the support and warm 
welcome provided to his Police Officers. 

ACC Gerry McAuley who 
authorised the operation added: 

"This request once again highlights 
the professionalism and flexibility of 
MDP marine units. The operation to 
support CUMBERLAND took the 
CMU a bit further out than they 
normally go, but it's good to know 
that the customer values their skills in 
protecting such assets. I understand 
however that there is no truth in the 
rumour that the CMU wants its own 
Type 22 frigate now !" 



Arriving at Exeter by air on 
Tuesday afternoon, PS McAnerney 
settled the team in the hotel and 
contacted the Devonport Marine 
Unit - where it became apparent that 
HMS CUMBERLAND was coming 
into Devonport that night especially 
to embark the MDP officers. As PS 
McAnerney and the team put it - "we 
gave up a night's accommodation in a 
hotel for a luxurious bunk in 3 
ROMEO!" 



MOD Police takes 
delivery of 21 st 
century weapon 


By Stephen Partridge 
Photos by Neil Parry and Paul Kemp - Audio Visual 




■ MOD Police has 
become the first force in the 
country to take delivery of a 
new generation of firearm. 

It has ordered the Heckler and 
Koch MP7 carbine following rigorous 
tests to uncover the most suitable 
weapon for its armed guarding duties 
in the 21st century. 

No other organisation in the 
United Kingdom is currently using 
the MP7 which was made to fulfil a 
NATO demand for a light small 
accurate weapon which can 
penetrate sophisticated body armour. 

The firearm will be known within 
the MOD Police (MDP) as the Utility 
Weapon and will replace the majority 
of the three different weapons 


currently used by officers. These are 
the Browning pistol, the SA80 assault 
rifle and the Heckler and Koch MP5. 

It will be used by officers who 
protect a variety of MOD 
establishments across the United 
Kingdom against armed attack. 

The MDP is the only force to 
have all of its 3,440 officers trained in 
the use of firearms, and at any one 
time some 70 per cent of them are 
carrying a weapon whilst on duty. 

Defence Minister Ivor Caplin MP 
said: "It is essential that these 
officers, who police everything 
from residential camps to our 
sensitive research and 
development centres, are 
equipped with the most suitable 
firearm for their jobs." 


Assistant Chief Constable John 
Bligh, Director of Operational 
Support for the MDP, said: "Our 
officers work at 100 different MOD 
sites across the United Kingdom in 
a wide range of roles, so it makes 
sense for us to have a very 
adaptable weapon. 

"The MP7 was the only firearm 
we tested which could fulfil all of 
our criteria and be used 
successfully within a wide variety of 
our policing operations. 

"Among its many advantages are 
that it is more accurate than a 
pistol and has a low recoil action. 

Its power ratio also means that, 
whilst it can penetrate body 
armour, it will not pass right 
through a target. 



"There are also very significant 
benefits to be made in only having to 
train our people in one firearm system 
rather than three. As well as the 
obvious cost benefit this will also boost 
officer safety due to their increased 
familiarity with the weapon. The MP7 
is also better than a pistol as a visual 
deterrent in the armed security role." 

He said the MDP had worked 
closely with the Defence 
Procurement Agency and Heckler 
and Koch during the development 
and testing of the weapon for its 
suitability. 

"We asked for a number of 
modifications to increase its 


suitability for the roles in which we 
use it," he said. "Our officers patrol 
both on land and at sea, and can be 
called upon to work in a variety of 
environments, such as within naval 
warships." 

Among the changes made to the 
MP7 were the removal of its fully 
automatic and semi-automatic firing 
modes so that it will only fire a single 
shot at a time. This ensures that the 
gun meets legislation requirements 
on the proportionality of a police 
response if the weapon is fired. 

MDP officers are currently 
undergoing training in the use of the 
new weapon and it will be rolled out 
across the country later in the year. 
The total cost of the project, 
including ammunition for three 
years, is around £3 million. 

However the weapon is also likely 
to result in a 42 per cent reduction in 
the cost of on-going firearms training 
for officers, a saving of more than 
£300,000 a year. 

More than 1,500 MP7s have been 
ordered by the MDP although small 
numbers of the force's current 
weapons will be retained for very 
specialist operations. 

Although the MDP is the first 
force in the country to take delivery 
of the MP7 many other 
constabularies are following 
developments and have expressed an 
interest in it. 



MP7 Facts 


Designed to meet NATO 
demands for a new 
personal defence weapon 
which has the medium 
range capabilities of an 
assault rifle and pistol-like 
close combat dimensions 

■ A new 4.6mm calibre of 
bullet has been specially 
created for the weapon and 
it has less than half the 
recoil of a 9mm gun 

■ Features include: a 
retractable stock, 
ambidextrous cocking and 
decocking, mountings for 
various sights, and a folding 
foregrip for extra control 

Statistics 

Magazine capacity: 

20 or 40 bullets 

Modes of fire: single shot only 

(MDP specification) 

Width: 42mm 

Height: 172mm 

Weight: 1.5 kg 

Barrel length: 180mm 

Overall length: 340mm or 

540mm with stock extended 
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By Norman Hicks/ Corp Comms Photographs by Paul Kemp/Audio Visual 


■ Powers to stop and 
search individuals under 
Section 44 of the Terrorism 
Act 2000, as amended by 
the Anti-Terrorism, Crime 
and Security Act 2001, 
have been playing an 
important part in the on- 
going campaign to frustrate 
the threat of terrorism 
throughout the UK. 

Nowhere have those powers been 
put to more effective use than in the area 
of central London known as the 
Government Security Zone, which 
contains many of the key Government 
buildings, including those of the MOD 
and its many thousands of staff. 

We called on T /Supt David Hewitt, 
Senior Police Officer at MDP Whitehall 
and asked him how the new police 


powers were helping him and his officers 
in their task of policing this very sensitive 
area. 

How long have MDP officers 
been using Section 44 Stop and 
Search powers in Whitehall? 

We have only been using it seriously for a 
year in terms of the volume we are doing. 
And it is not just MDP officers who are 
involved. The MGS are providing critical 
support for the operation, because they 
actually provide the CCTV coverage for 
us. It's a joined up operation. It's not just 
about putting a few coppers on the street 
and stopping a few cars. The amount of 
detail we check and collate and send on 
elsewhere for every search we do is quite 
significant. 

How random are the Section 44 
Stop and Searches? 

The searches are 'random', but they are 
still done in a structured way. We know 
what we are looking for, we may be 
targeting particular vehicles or people 


behaving in a particular way. In essence 
yes, it is random - however it's 
inappropriate to use such a sweeping 
power and just be totally indiscriminate 
about it. It has to be focused on 
terrorism, it has to be directed and it has 
to be intelligence-led - that's very much 
the way we operate them here. 

Officers get an intelligence brief 
before they go out, telling them the key 
objectives, what we are looking for 
during a particular operation. It may be 
documents, passports, money, especially 
in large quantities, all sorts of things. So, 
when we are actually carrying out the 
search itself, it is carried out in a very 
structured fashion. 

Is this a daily routine? 

We have planned operations twice a shift, 
day and night, seven days a week. On top 
of that officers still have discretion to 
carry out Section 44 stops at a variety of 
times during the day on anybody walking 
or driving. It's a very wide power. 



Is that unusual? 

Yes. Most, if not all other police powers 
need some level of suspicion before you 
can exercise it, but for Section 44 stops 
you don't need any level of suspicion at 
all. Having said that, it is prescribed and 
it's contained within certain areas, or 
certain places around the country, of 
which the Government Security Zone 
here in Whitehall is one. 

How does the use of this power 
fit into your overall policing 
strategy here? 

It is key to it. I wouldn't say Section 44s 
are the business driver, because counter- 
terrorism is the business driver. If we 
weren't doing counter-terrorist policing 
at this location there wouldn't be MOD 
Police here. That's why we exist as an 
organisation, as the MDP: High profile 
counter-terrorist policing, armed or 
unarmed, and the MGS provide our 
unarmed guarding. The best way you can 
be high profile here is to have our officers 
seen on the street. 

For every Section 44 stop and search 
we do, there are probably over 1,000 
people who actually see it. So, in terms of 
hitting public perception and creating a 


hostile environment for terrorists - target 
denial, target hardening, combating 
hostile reconnaissance - the best way to 
do that is through proactive tactics which 
the public see and experience every day. 
That's why, with the exception of the 
armed officers, they are all wearing high 
visibility jackets - because we need to be 
seen. Otherwise, what's the point of 
doing high profile, counter-terrorist 
policing, if nobody can see you? 

The expectation of anybody walking 
down Whitehall at any time of the day is 
that they will see several police officers 
and other guarding people 24 hours a 
day. The officers on the street are alert, 
they are effective and they know what 
they are doing. We're trying to build an 
expectation that Whitehall, or the 
Government Security Zone, has been 
well target- hardened, and the best way to 
achieve that is to be seen to be doing it. 
So Section 44 is key to achieving that 
overall culture of a hostile environment 
for the terrorist - and it works. 

I should also say here that, in terms of 
Irish Republican terrorism, that's probably 
the best possible tactic because, unlike the 
fundamentalist terrorists, who are 
prepared to sacrifice themselves as well as 


their target, Irish Republican terrorists do 
not want to see road stops; they do not 
want to see police officers on the street, 
because they want to get away. The more 
police officers there are on the street, the 
less likely they are to achieve that, so it's a 
good tactic both ways. 

Has the public generally been 
supportive of the need for these 
operations? 

On the whole, yes. There have been a 
very few instances of when people have 
been a bit grumpy about having to be 
searched. However, we have done well 
over 2,000 searches in the last year and 
there have been no complaints made 
against any of my officers in that time. I 
would hold that record against any other 
police force in the country. I don't know 
what the statistics are, but I'm pretty sure 
that nobody has done 2,000 searches 
without having any complaints made 
against them. That's an indication of the 
skill of my officers in terms of their soft 
skills, how they speak to people, the fact 
that they explain what they are doing, 
the importance of it and a general 
perception of the public that they feel 
more comfortable in this area (the GSZ) 
if there are lots of police officers about. 
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Stop and search . . . 


Have there been any additional 
benefits fvom the stop and 
search operations? 

In terms of low-level or high-volume 
street crime - pickpockets and things like 
that - it has just stopped. There was a 
time when you could barely walk across 
Trafalgar Square - on the periphery of 
our patch - without seeing something. It 
just doesn't happen now. In terms of 
crime reduction in this area it has been 
hugely successful. Section 44s are critical 
to preventing terrorist crime and we 
would be much less effective if we didn't 
have that very powerful piece of 
legislation. 

Do you have a close working 
relationship with the 
Metropolitan Police? 

We work very closely with the other 
Guardian Forces - the Metropolitan 
Police, British Transport Police (BTP) and 
the City of London Police. We run 
security activity days every four to six 
weeks. These involve an organised 
operation, in which we will swamp the 
GSZ with Guardian Forces, pooling our 
resources and all making a specific 
contribution. For example, it is quite 
likely that we would be joined by a BTP 
motorcyclist, or a Met Police vehicle with 
Automatic Number Plate Recognition 
(ANPR) equipment on board and officers 
from the City of London Police. 
Everybody plays their part. So, it's not 
about MDP operating as a stand-alone 
police unit within the GSZ. It's very much 
about working together. The level of 
support we have had from the Met in 
particular has been outstanding. Bear in 
mind that we carry out our Section 44 
searches under the authority of the 
Metropolitan Police. 

The presence of some of our key 
stakeholders and customers in 
Whitehall puts our activities 
here firmly in the spotlight. Is 
that a factor you need to take 
into account here that would 
not apply anywhere else in the 
UK? 

No. The level of MDP activity is partly a 
matter of agreement and partly follows 
from threat assessments. Whitehall is 
very high profile. It is clearly a significant 
place in its own right, but we cannot run 
our business thinking 2ndPUS or the 


Chief Constable might walk in at any 
moment. Because of where we are based, 
it does make it easier to persuade people 
to give you the support needed to do the 
job. The big drawback is that, if you get it 
wrong - and things can go wrong 
occasionally - it's very public. 

Do you regard how you operate 
here, especially your close 
working relationship with the 
Guard Service, as providing not 
only a shop window for MDP, 
but also showing the way ahead 
for the rest of the Agency? 

MDP Whitehall Station is unique in what 
we do here, but if you go to Colchester, 
or Mill Hill or Aldermaston, they are all 
unique in what they do. We just happen 
to be a bit more visible than the rest of 
them. It is nice to think that we might be 
able to have a positive effect as the 
Agency's shop window. 

The way we operate here in co- 
operation with MGS is seen as a public 
test and possibly a template for the rest 
of the Agency in time, but it is still 
subject to final acceptance by the Agency 
Management Board. There is a real need 
here - not just to make the Agency look 
good - but to be operationally effective, 
and it is critical that the MGS plays its 
part. 

They've got 100 CCTV cameras and 
32 monitors all recording digitally 24 
hours a day. When Section 44 operations 
are running, the MGS will have several of 
their cameras trained on the area, 
providing protection to my officers and 
also protecting the public. There is a 
business need here for the MDP and the 
MGS to work together effectively and 
the MGS are very supportive of that. 

Currently, you, as MDP’s 
Senior Police Officer at 
Whitehall, have operational 
control over members of the 
Guard Service. How did that 
situation arise and how is it 
working in practice? 

When I came here in June 2003 the key 
stakeholder (Director of Central Budget 
Security, Safety and Business Continuity) 
wanted MDP service delivery to be re- 
focused on the CTLB buildings. The 
complement review at that time created 
a Chief Inspector post to allow for that 
high-level interaction, leaving the 


Inspector to get on with the operational 
side. This allowed me to deal with the 
customer and with other service 
providers, particularly the Metropolitan 
Police, at a higher strategic level, giving 
direction and bringing things together. 
That has proved enormously successful 
and people here have said that they are 
very happy with the level of service we 
provide. 


Once our old Area Policing Teams 
were withdrawn, MDP Whitehall Station 
was created, focused on a very small area 
within the GSZ in which we provide a 
very high profile counter-terrorist 
policing service. That was then expanded 
by MDP taking on emergency planning 
and command and control of all incidents 
affecting the inside of the MOD buildings 
we police. At that point we reached a 
local agreement, whereby we would have 
operational control of the MGS on 
station during an emergency incident 
while the incident was on-going. 

When we became a single Agency in 
April last year the customer here and 
those right across the Agency were asking 
why they had to deal with both a senior 
MGS person and a senior police person. 
They wanted one person who could 
speak for the Agency as a whole. 



A formal approach was made to the Chief 
Constable by MOD to that effect and it 
was agreed that here in Whitehall it 
would make good business sense for the 
MDPGA, working in support of the 
CTLB, to come under one person. I have 
been temporarily promoted as a direct 
result of that. Now, to me, what's 
underlying that is a huge increase in 
customer confidence in the MDP and 
what I need to deliver now, within the 
next 12 to 18 months, is that same level 
of customer confidence in the MGS. 

I act as a single point of contact 
between the MDPGA and the 


structure in place and that's just never 
been there before for the MGS. The 
joint Customer Service Agreement 
(CSA) is going to be critical. We're 
dealing with an intelligent customer 
who is performance-driven and we 
have to respond to their needs, but we 
have to be properly resourced by them. 

That's my vision of how the MDPGA 
will work here: a proper CSA for police 
and MGS, driving up the standards of my 
staff and the Department's staff as well. 
Unless they are made aware of the 
number of security breaches they are 
having, nothing will be done about it. It is 







stakeholder, to co-ordinate service 
delivery of the Agency in support of the 
CTLB. The way that's developing is by 
saying very politely, but very robustly to 
the customer: "If you want to talk to 
MDPGA you talk to me." 

This was a major culture change at 
first but it is already beginning to pay 
dividends by providing a clear, single 
vision for both the police and guarding 
side to work towards. 

We have had a lot of support from 
the Guards on the ground and we are 
now working on things like improving 
the support they get from their Line 
Managers and from the MDP and vice 
versa. So it's about addressing their 
morale, addressing their line 
management, empowering people to 
do their job and putting a proper 


our job to find the breaches and alert the 
customer. It is then their job to stop 
them. They need to use us to drive up 
their own standards. 

There are many major public 
events in central London each 
year. How do they impact on 
your work in the Government 
Security Zone? 

We're a very small cog in a huge 
operation in terms of the GSZ. But we're 
a very important cog and we are very 
focused on our MOD activity. We are not 
responsible for the State Opening of 
Parliament or the Trooping of the Colour, 
for example, although we may be asked 
to assist by the Met who do have that 
responsibility. We get involved in many 
things, but we only lead our own core 
business, which is absolutely critical to 


the security of the MOD buildings and 
those who work in them. To me the role 
of the MDPGA here is very clear: to 
provide high-profile, counter-terrorist 
policing and unarmed guarding. That's 
what we do. 

How is the new joint Control 
Room bedding in? 

It is a fantastic facility, with more than 
100 tilt, pan and zoom CCTV cameras 
and over 1,000 alarms coming in, so it is 
a very busy place. There are police and 
MGS officers in there and we are working 
hard to ensure that we become much 
more joined up. Generally, the 
relationship between the MDP and the 
MGS is good and is improving and the 
Control Room is key to achieving that. 
The MGS are the eyes of the MDP. We 
cannot have a police officer on every 
street corner 24 hours a day, but we have 
got a CCTV camera on every street 
corner and in every doorway and every 
nook and cranny 24 hours a day. The 
vision is that the MGS will actually start 
briefing the MDP. They have very skilled 
MGS operatives sitting in the Control 
Room and we have got training 
programmes to drive up their standards 
even more. We're dependent on them 
following people, identifying threats, 
telling the police controller or the 
Control Room supervisor that that's what 
they have seen and then directing a 
police response to it. The customer has 
provided one of the best facilities in the 
country. They're continuing to invest, 
they're putting more money into it. The 
MDPGA is putting in Command and 
Control and we're also getting Airwave. 
It's the best Control Room I've ever seen 
within the Agency and it is developing 
and improving. 

Do you have any final thoughts 
on the work being done here? 

The quality of the officers that we have 
is exceptional, as is their level of 
commitment. They're on the street 12 
hours a day, some of them are carrying 
weapons in the most public possible 
domain. There is nowhere else in the 
Agency where that is replicated. As 
soon as they step outside of the door 
everybody can see them. It is not just 
about protecting people and protecting 
assets. It is about providing this 'feel 
good' factor. The staff working in these 
buildings feel more comfortable 
because the MDP and the MGS are here 
doing a good job. We're directly 
contributing to driving up MOD 
productivity and standards - that's the 
bottom line. 


Chief Constabl 
in Middle East 



CCMDP Lloyd Clarke with (L to R) Mel Goudie,Jim Home and Alastair Hutchins, outside 
the Iraq Police Training Centre in Baghdad 


■ One of Chief Constable 
Lloyd Clarke’s top 
priorities as he prepared to 
bring the curtain down on 
his MDP career was to 
visit officers working in the 
Middle East. 

A whistle stop tour saw him flying 
out to police training academies in 
Jordan and Iraq as part of an 
assessment of the force's work in the 
Middle East. 

The trip had a lasting impact on 
him and left him in no doubt as to 
the importance of the contribution 
made by the MDP to the rebuilding 
of Iraq. 

Mr Clarke said the visit, which he 
made with Chief Inspector Jim Gillen, 
head of the MDP's International 
Policing and Secondments Office, had 
a threefold purpose. 

"I have been asking 
officers to go to Iraq for 

nearly two years and 

I hadn't been myself, 
so it seemed appropriate 
to go and see our officers 
and other British 
officers and volunteers. 

"The second reason was to look 
at what our contribution is and 
whether our resources were in the 
right place, be that in Jordan, 
Baghdad or Basra. 

"Thirdly I wanted to be better 
informed myself on how our efforts 
fit in to international policing in its 
widest sense. Especially as Jack Straw 
announced in January the 
establishment of a Strategic Task 
Force on international policing, and 


we have a position on, and a key role 
in, the work of that committee." 

The first stopping off point on 
the trip was at the Jordanian 
International Police Training Centre 
where Iraqi volunteers are being 
taught in the relative safety of 
another country. 

Mr Clarke said: "It is a big 
operation and an invaluable role is 
being played by British police 
officers, including the MDP, who 
have earned the respect of everyone 
at the centre. 

"They are doing a tremendous 
job and there is a terrific contribution 
by our people into the larger 
workforce." 

He added that there were 
noticeable differences in the training 


of Iraqi police recruits to that 
received by cadets in Britain. 

"What really needs to be 
addressed in the curriculum is self- 
preservation," he said. "When you 
see what's happening on the ground 
in Iraq, you realise this has to be dealt 
with before the teaching of 
community policing styles. 

"To put it into perspective, more 
than 1,500 Iraqi police officers have 
lost their lives. In the context of the 
wider policing family we owe it to 
those who have been killed, to their 
families, and to all who are seeking 
security and safety, to support them 
with our best endeavours." 

On the next stage of their visit to 
Baghdad, Mr Clarke and Chief 
Inspector Gillen were hosted by the 


e visits MDP 


British Ambassador to Iraq, Mr 
Edward Chaplin. 

"He had written to me 
commending MDP staff for what 
they are doing in Iraq," Mr Clarke 
said. "He hosted a dinner and chaired 
a meeting of all the relevant senior 
officials around the table. 

"We discussed the issues of police 
input and contributions, and what 
emerged from that was the vital role 
that MDP officers are playing at the 
police training centres in Baghdad 
and Basra. Unfortunately I didn't get 
down to Basra but the feedback was 
that it was a vital component." 




This was followed up by a visit to 
the Baghdad Police Training Centre, 
which is situated outside the safe 
security area of the Green Zone. 

Mr Clarke said: "We travelled in a 
pretty heavily armed convoy with 
substantial support and bodyguards 
for the two of us. 

"When we arrived, the new 
recruits were coming in and it 
astounded me the number of people 
still volunteering for the service. 

"This is probably for a number of 
reasons - it is a well paid job, but I 
think it's also for altruistic reasons. 
They want to be a part of their 
security forces for the future. 

"A memory that will stick in my 
mind is being surrounded by Iraqi 
cadets. This was just after the 
election and one of the cadets held 
up his finger to show me the blue 
dye to show that he had voted. 

"He said that it didn't just mean 
that he had voted but that he was 


now a part of a democracy in Iraq. It 
was much more symbolic for him 
than just voting for an individual. 

"They want to be a part of a 
democratic state with voting rights 
and peace and security." 

The visit also allowed Mr Clarke 
to meet all of the MDP officers 
currently serving in Baghdad. 

He said: "I think it's fair to say that 
security takes precedence over comfort 
for their living conditions. But they are 
well looked after and supported. 

"There is terrific morale out 
there. They have got the right kit and 
equipment although there is a need 
for more appropriate training aids. 
But it was all very positive. 

"When we were discussing the 
future everyone stressed to us, from 
the Ambassador 
down, that one of 
the main aims 
was the 

restructuring of 


MUiailW 
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the country and the reforming of 
society, determined by the Iraqi 
people themselves and not by 
outsiders. 

"That's a very worthwhile job and 
they want more of our officers to 
help the Iraqis achieve it. Provided we 
have volunteers prepared to go, 
there's a job for us to do and I think 
we'll be out there for the next two to 
three years. 

"I believe that, due in part to our 
efforts, the safety and security of Iraq 
will become better and that will have 
a positive influence on the 
democratisation of the country. 

"I have got to say that at times it 
was scary because of the security 
situation, but it was definitely an 
amazing experience on which to end 
my MDP career." 
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Living the Bagh 


One of the original six MDP officers to volunteer for service in Iraq, PC Peter Anderson, 
based at RNAD Coulport, has sent TalkThrough a report of his experiences as one of the 
team trying to restore law and order to the troubled state. 


Whilst on duty at RNAD Coulport back in 
September 2003, 1 was contacted by MDPHQand 
asked to consider deployment to Iraq. Not long 
afterwards I was heading down to the Midlands to get 
measured for my body armour. 

I don't regret the decision to go in the slightest but 
there have been moments when I questioned my sanity! 

I am not sure the complement at Coulport will want me 
back - 1 think I bored them enough with Kosovo, but 
there's more to tell this time. 

It's fair to say that I nearly came home after the first 
week but persevered after a chat with the contingent 
commander, Mel Goudie. Living and working conditions 
were challenging and checking your sleeping bag for 
scorpions and spiders was a must. 

The MDP gradually settled in and each found their own 
niche. I was rather slow to get going (no surprises there) 
and finally settled into dealing with all the non-Iraqi 
hostages in Iraq. This has now developed into me becoming 
a part of the US Embassy Hostage Working Group (HWG) 

- the only non-American in this 30-strong group. 


It is both fascinating and rewarding to work with such 
a wide variety of people - the FBI, CIA, counter 
intelligence, hostage negotiators, military and political 
analysts and special forces. The hostage situation in Iraq 
is bad for non-Iraqis but even worse for the Iraqi people 
themselves. 

Forget the high profile kidnappings you so often hear 
about - most of what occurs is nothing more than 
criminal gangs who are making lots of money. Fortunately 
the HWG is able, on occasions, with the help of the Iraqi 
police, to bring some of these gangs to justice. 

Sadly, however, there are occasions when, no matter 
what you do, the result is a gruesome reminder of the 
dangers we face out here. The barbaric murder of Kenneth 
Bigley was one such instance which I shall not forget. 

The Iraqi Police have been a source of inspiration and 
at times, wonder, to me in how they go about their 
everyday duties. A rather prominent figure out here once 
said that at the first sign of trouble the Iraqi Police turn 
and run. If someone was firing RPGs and heavy machine 
guns at me I can assure you I would turn and run, never 
mind the vehicle bourne lEDs or roadside lEDs! 




Aerial photo of the US Embassy where several members of the MDP, including myself work 



dad experience 


RPG attack on the airport road — we had no choice but to 
drive on through this attack. 


Home made magnetic IED — after dealing ivith a car bomb 
this was left in our office as a valuable information tool! 


I know I could not continue with 
such violence aimed at both me and 
my family. The MCU continue to 
arrest the criminals and are 
determined to rid Baghdad of some 
of the particularly nasty characters 
that lurk in the capital. No-one here 
at grass roots level believes that Iraq 
will be trouble-free in the very near 
future but are hopeful that peace will 
be restored to a beautiful country in 
the long run. 

No matter what the future holds 
I have, for the most part, thoroughly 
enjoyed the opportunity to once 
again be a part of an overseas 
mission. I have been fortunate to 
work for and alongside some very 
professional Police officers, MDP, UK 
Home Office and international 
officers included. 



UK Police in their distinctive blue polo tops 


It is true to say that the Iraqi Police are not without 
fault but I am sure, that in time, this situation will 
improve. I, for the most part, work with the Iraqi Police 
Major Crimes Unit (MCU) and am in awe of the way in 
which they work. 

Because they are such a high profile unit they are 
subject to all manner of attacks by the criminals. In one 
recent incident a Major in that unit 
had his six-year-old and 12-year-old 
sons murdered because the killers 
couldn't find him! 


I hope the DSO back at Coulport reads this and 
allows me to slide back gently into uniformed life - but I 
think midges, rain and a spot of Kibble barrier are on the 
cards. 


I do, however, feel that I could return 

confidently to Coulport as a shift Inspector! 99 
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Fine-tuned 
for the roa 



Supt. Mick O’Byrne from Divisional Operations being handed the keys by 
Vehicle Fleet Manager Andy Bryant, for a new batch pf vehicles destined for DSGs 


■ Andy Bryant, Fleet 
Manager for the past three 
years, explains the ethos 
behind the VMT Section 
this way: “ Our responsi- 
bility ranges from the 
procurement of vehicles, 
the maintenance and 
equipment support, support 
in supplies to the marine 
units and the provision of 
a car pool system. ” 


How does the 
procurement system work? 


"We purchase our vehicles through MOD 
Systems. We enjoy the discounts that the 
MOD enjoys because of its buying power 
and we have a fairly wide cross-section of 
vehicles by make and generic type. 

"We have both marked and 
unmarked vehicles. The unmarked cars 
can be for civilian use or CID surveillance 
work. Unmarked cars tend to stay in 
service longer, because the work and 
mileage is less and so creates less wear 
and tear. 


"The working life-span of a vehicle 
depends very much on the role it plays 
within the Force. It can range from three 
years for a general patrol car to ten years 
for something more specialist, where 
there has been significant investment or 
where the use has not been so frequent. 

"Because of the mixture of vehicle 
types at any one location replacement 
dates vary. Sometimes there is slippage 
and replacing occurs when funding 
permits. The decision on replacements is 
based on observations from officers at a 
particular location and we also can 
monitor age, mileage and repair costs 


an d ready 
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You can rely on the Vehicle Maintenance 
Section at Wethersfield to get it right 


through our central records. We do 
welcome feedback from the users as 
sometimes we do not see all the details. 

"Our prime contractor holds 
maintenance and repair records for us 
and we can ask them to supply us with a 
service history on any vehicle, detailing 
work and associated costs." 


How about the 
maintenance? 


"Maintenance of vehicles and equipment 
support is currently done through a 
company called PHH and is on a five- 
year contract. This expires this year and 
we are in the process of preparing for a 
new contract. 

"The marked vehicles are comm- 
issioned at contract; currently with a 
company called SVO in Biggleswade. 
That contract, which was on a five-year 
term, also comes to an end this year. 

That too will need to be looked at and 
the best tender accepted for the next five 
years. 

"We have advertised both contract 
renewals in European Journals and we 
have received expressions of interest 
from various companies; we are looking 
at between six and eight companies for 
each package. 

"In February we will be opening our 
doors to prospective contractors with an 
Industrial Day on site. This will be their 
opportunity to ask us questions." 


De-Commissioning 


"All our vehicles, once stripped out in the 
VMT workshop, are disposed of through 
the Disposal Services Agency (DSA) 
which is a MOD Agency," says Andy. 


They are physically managed by a prime 
contractor that works with DSA. VMT 
decommission the vehicles, taking out 
the radios and light bars before they are 
sold off on the open market. Andy adds: 
"They are returned to standard vehicles, 
except they may have holes in the roofs!" 


New Vehicles to the Fleet 


FORD GALAXY 

One new addition is a new type of traffic 
vehicle, destined for use by the Special 
Escort Group. They are new by vehicle 
type to the fleet and the specification is 
also related closely to their role. 

"The background to the Galaxy being 
selected was for us to receive a 'user 
requirement' from the SEG, based on 
their personnel and equipment needs," 
says Andy Bryant. "We at VMT then 
involved Driver Training to evaluate the 
performance of a range of vehicles and, 
subsequently, with agreement with the 


Head of SEG, we have come up with the 
Ford Galaxy as our choice. 

"What has been very useful is that a 
selective number of SEG staff have had a 
chance to drive the vehicles when four of 
their advanced drivers were on a training 
course here at Wethersfield just after 
Christmas. 

NISSAN TERRANO 

Last year the Chief Constable agreed to a 
joint venture with Strathclyde Police 
where they carry out joint armed mobile 
patrols in Scotland. Three vehicles were 
bought for this role, which are different 
from the normal. For a start, for an 
Armed Response Vehicle (ARV) they have 
purpose-built weapons boxes and also 
the Battenburg (yellow and blue 
chequered) livery. These are still awaiting 
final conversion at the time of this article. 

FORD MONDEO 

New vehicles for use by the Divisional 
Support Groups include the newly 
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CONTINUED . . . 



What about the more 
unusual? 


introduced Mondeo Estates and a 
number of transit vans, which have 
proved invaluable in moving officers in 
large numbers across the Divisions. 

Superintendent Mick O'Byrne 
explained that, following the decision 
that DSGs would form a key part of surge 
capacity in the event of another Op Telic, 
it was essential that we had our own 
form of transport, as transit vehicles had 
proved very difficult to acquire at such 
times. Mondeo estates are recognised as 
providing more room for equipment and 
are more economical in terms of fuel 
usage. 

More recently, with the support of 
Ops Support department, a number of 
the new vehicles are being fitted with 
satellite navigational systems to assist 
officers when responding to a job in 
unknown territory. Other developments 
have included equipping DSGs with 
portable laptops to help with 
administrative tasks when away for 
longer periods. 

Fleet Manager Andy Bryant 
confirmed that, despite the logistical and 
procurement issues, his department had 
acquired nearly 98 per cent of the new 
DSG fleet in year, which has been very 
much appreciated by DSG staff. 


The vehicles we have deployed in recent 
years fall into two categories. The Tactica 
is a military type vehicle which is armour 
plated. Previously used convoy vehicles 
were in fact Range Rovers that had been 
modified to accept armour. 


BIKES 

Bikes are treated the same as cars in the 
way they are bought and maintained. We 
have a large number of bikes in the fleet, 
both in overt and covert roles. The 
marked ones are employed at Devonport, 
Portsmouth and with the SEG and the 
covert are used by the Surveillance Team. 


We also use quad bikes for rough 
terrain areas such as at RAF Fylingdales 
and RNAD Coulport. 


BOATS 

Paul Kidby, Deputy Fleet Manager, 
explains how the Agency procures its 
boats: "We don't actually purchase them, 
but we are effectively the owners and 
appear on the asset books. The funding 
lies with the Minor Warships and Boats 
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pleasure of going out there to carry out 
our annual boat inspections. But it is not 
just the Mediterranean; it also means 
going up north to Clyde and the rigours 
of the Atlantic Ocean and Irish Sea. I do 
try to keep to Summer and Autumn 
inspections when every boat is examined 
to check their state and the safety 
equipment is intact and working properly. 
Our boats are codified to the ACPO 
Codes of Practice. Although inspected 
statically, from shore, we do also go out 
with the crews as well. The inspection 
team consists of myself, 'Budgie' 

Murdock (Marine Police Training Officer) 
and Supt Andy Manning (Marine Police 
Coordinator, Ops Support). 

"As for Cyprus, we were approached 
by Cyprus Police about supplying 


Integrated Project Team, or MWABIPT, 
which is part of the Warship Support 
Agency. Currently the fleet consists of 
launches, rigid inflatable boats (RIBs) and 
personal water craft. MDP have the 
largest UK police marine fleet. 


"I do get involved in obtaining them 
as I am the contact between the users 
and MWABIPT, who have the 
responsibility of supplying us with 
enough boats to do our job. Our boats 
are dedicated to certain Stations: Clyde, 
Devonport, RAF Hythe near 
Southampton, and Portsmouth. 


"We also act as a focal point for 
Gibraltar Service Police and, in this 
instance, the Chief Constable sponsors 
their requirements. Yes, I do have the 
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something similar to what we provide the 
Gibraltar Service Police. It is in its infancy 
and Supt Manning is leading the 
negotiations." 


The changes 


Andy Bryant explained to TalkThrough 
what else had changed since he arrived 
four years ago. For a start, there were 17 
different makes and this variance for a 
relatively small fleet was hard to support. 

Additionally, not all the makes were 
the most common and this was reflected 
in lack of dealerships around the country. 
He explained: "This is not a 
'showstopper', in that you can put a 
Subaru say in a Ford dealership for repairs 
but it does make it more difficult." 


Keeping pace with the 
market 


"I attend motor shows and the annual 
Fleet Managers' Conference, which 
attracts all of the police forces' market. 

I also have regular contact with suppliers." 


Demonstration models 


The Team at VMT work closely with the 
end users; they look at the requirement 
first before selecting a vehicle, in line with 
MOD methods. 

"The emphasis has got to be 
identifying what is needed, rather than 
what people think they want. This is an 
education process and will take time to 
integrate into the system," he emphasises. 


How is the specialist 
equipment installed? 


The majority of marked vehicles go 
through a 'prime contractor'; alongside 
that, VMT would use ad-hoc contractors 
and also their own staff. 

LIGHT BARS 

"You will see in the group photo," 
explains John Stokes," that the vehicles 
have different light bars. For instance, the 
traffic car in the middle has got flashing 
blue lights, rear flashing red lights, spot 
lights both front and side, and also has a 
matrix with a LED sign. (A LED sign is one 
on which a dialogue of text can be 
displayed). The most basic one we use is 
on the general patrol car, the Focus Estate, 
with its twin blue rotators. This is used if 
you need to progress in a 'police fashion'. 
With the bar version you also have a light 
in the centre which illuminates and has 
the word 'POLICE' on it." 

POLICE ON VEHICLE 
BONNET SPELT 'BDIJOq' 

"Those that have slipped the system will 
be rectified and spelt backwards," says 
John. 

As you know, as a driver looking in 
your rear-view mirror, you should be able 
then to read 'POLICE' on the police car 
behind you on the highway. 

LIVERY 

Every police force has its own livery. 

Ours is the standard orange stripe with 
blue edge and MDP Crest on the front 
doors. 

The Batten burg was designed for 
high 'conspicuity', to be seen and 
recognised easily by others. The concept 
of the Battenburg was developed 
through the Police Scientific and 
Divisional Branch (PSDB), originally the 
recognised authority by ACPO and other 
forces. 

Now, the Battenburg is used for 
greater visibility for police vehicles in 
motorway-type environments. There are 
several colour combinations and 
backgrounds around. The result is the 
blue and yellow chequer band on a white 
background, considered the most 
effective in those circumstances. 

There are different versions of the 
Battenburg, the single and double. The 
single, or Half Battenburg, as on the 
Mercedes Sprinter, is literally one line 
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(instead of the normal two); it doesn't 
achieve the full chequer effect but is one 
line, with alternating blocks of yellow and 
blue colour. 

The double, or Full Battenburg, has 
two lines with the blocks of blue and 
yellow running next to each other to 
achieve the true Battenburg appearance. 

As the MDP Community Policing 
vehicle is used for display purposes, such 
as at defence community events, it has a 
squashed Battenburg livery, a design you 
see on ambulances and fire engines. This 
is a bastardisation really of the original 
concept but you still have the blue and 
yellow squares. 

"We do get requests for the 
Battenburg livery, but strictly speaking it 
is solely for motorway use," admits John 
Stokes. 


The Workshop 


Since the workshop was established at 
HQ Wethersfield some three years ago, 
the workforce is undertaking a sizeable 
batch of vehicles , partly as an 
experiment and partly as an on-going 
development. 

Says Andy: "If it proves to be viable 
in terms of time, costand reliability, 
then yes we are able to do this without 
increasing staff levels. We are staffed to 
do certain works which can't be 
affected by this. It is different and gives 
them something additional to the 
'bread and butter', which can be 
repetitive, so it is all good for morale." 

"In the last week," Andy adds, "we 
had a phone call from the military 
police. They approached the Army Base 
Repair Organisation (ABRO), who 
would be their normal channel for 
equipment and support issues, asking to 
have police equipment fitted in a fleet 
of Landrovers. By default, this has 
ended up with us because, initially, 
ABRO weren't equipped to advise. "To 
be fair," he explains, "they were 
bemused by the question and saw us as 
the police experts." 

Although this project could expand 
from 16 to 60 Landrovers, for various 
places across the country, it is early days 
and the whole project is under 
discussion. 



rn*-. 


LET’S MEET SOME OF THE OFFICE TEAM 


As the team lines up ready for their photo session on a cold, blustery February 
morning, the five office staff each explain their roles. 

ANDY BRYANT, the Manager, simply describes himself as the 'conductor'. 

ANDY MOULES tells TalkThrough he deals with vehicle administration, ranging 
from vehicle registration from new, processing payment, vehicle maintenance 
and road tax, right through to disposal. He also is the focal point for the 
maintenance contract and any queries arising from that. 

DEBBIE SMYE deals with vehicle hire and general administration. 

SHAUN BUFFHAM deals with the commission (production planner) and he has 
to utilise both the contractor resources and also our own. He is also the focal 
point; if a vehicle wants work doing to it of a commissioning nature, then he is 
the one who makes the decision either to send it out to contract or to do it 'in 
house' and supports both processes. 

JOHN STOKES runs the workshop facility so his role is very much internal and 
based on the decommissioning of vehicles. All vehicles come through the 
workshop and are then stripped out and prepared for disposal. 

"We have started to do a small amount of commissioning from new," says 
John, " and all the unmarked vehicles come through our own workshop. We 
also provide a facility for running repairs, specifically for police equipment. 

Quite often officers will bring in Station vehicles for 'ad hoc' repairs to the 
equipment that are outside warranty." 



Inquiry reaches 
final stages 


■ A key milestone has 
been reached during a 
pioneering joint inquiry 
involving officers from the 
MDP’s Major Incident 
Unit and the Special 
Investigation Branch of 
the Royal Military Police. 

The major inquiry - into 
allegations of rape against British 
Service personnel based in Kenya - 
has been led by the RMP, but has 
involved technical support from the 
MIU, particularly in the use of the 
HOLMES2 computer technology. 

As that phase of the inquiry has 
now drawn to a close, RMP officers 
who have been based at the MDP's 
Wethersfield HQ, working with 
CID colleagues from the MIU, have 
returned to their home base. 

Head of MOD Police CID Chief 
Supt Geoff Nicholls, speaking at a 


brief ceremony to mark the end of 
the MIU's involvement in the joint 
inquiry, told his officers and those 
from the RMP: "In some ways I 
think it is quite a sad day. I know 
you have all worked together as a 
team for almost 12 months out in 
Kenya, another six months here at 
Wethersfield and now you move 
on to the next phase. 

"It is almost a classic and 
textbook inquiry from my 
perspective and I know the military 
share it. The two organisations 
have come together, worked 
together incredibly well and 
complemented each other's skills," 
said Mr Nicholls. 

He continued: "This operation 
has forged relationships which will 
make the next one a lot easier." 

He thanked the RMP officers for 
all the work they had done whilst 
they were based at Wethersfield, for 
their team working, for making 


good use of the MDP's specialist 
facilities and for their humour. 

"It has been of great benefit to 
us and to the (MIU) room and we 
will miss you all," he said. "It has 
been a great pleasure, knowing you 
and working with you. Great 
friendships have been formed," he 
said, before exchanging 
commemorative plaques with 
Captain Phil Hagues, of the RMP's 
Special Investigation Branch. 

In reply, Capt Hagues thanked 
Mr Nicholls for his kind words, 
adding: "Without the support of 
the technical team here I don't 
think we would be at the stage we 
are at now. 

"We've worked very long 
hours and have worked very well 
together. I would like to see it 
happen again - a unit, fully 
manned by both the Army, 

MOD Police, RAF and Navy is 
achievable," he said. 
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Thief forced to pay 
back stolen money 

MDP Fraud Squad officers have secured their first 
Confiscation Order as part of a drive to hit 
offenders where it hurts most - in their pockets. 


The order was made at Portsmouth Crown Court, on 
Friday January 7, against a 54-year-old man who had 
been found guilty of theft. He had continued to 
withdraw his father's Royal Navy pension for six years 
after he had died in March 1997. As well as receiving a 
six month sentence he was also 
ordered to pay back the full 
£13,757.13 that he had stolen. 

The man, who is from 
Portsmouth, was given 12 months 
to repay the money from the day 
he was sentenced or face a 
further year in prison. The case 
was a joint enquiry by the MDP 
CID Portsmouth and the Financial 
Investigation Unit (FIU), based at 
MDP Fraud Squad headquarters 
at Wethersfield. It was the first 
time since the introduction of the 
Proceeds of Crime Act 2002 that 
the FIU have secured a Confiscation Order as part of 
Operation Payback, a national initiative to recover the 
value of stolen assets. 

Officers had been called in after the Royal Navy's 
Pay and Pensions department had established during 
routine checks that the offender's father had been dead 
since 1997.They discovered the account into which the 
money had been paid was virtually empty and the cash 
had been withdrawn by the pensioner's son using a 
power of attorney. 

Detectives based at Portsmouth arrested and 
interviewed the suspect before charging him with 14 
counts of theft. He pleaded guilty at Portsmouth 
Magistrates Court to all of these charges and asked for 
another 102 offences to be taken into consideration. 
The magistrates then sent the case to Portsmouth 
Crown Court for sentencing, due to the seriousness 
of the crimes. 


The enquiry to secure the Confiscation Order was 
carried out by Detective Constable Marianne 
Lambourn, from the FIU. She said: "This is the first time 
that we have sought to obtain a Confiscation Order in 
the courts since the coming into force of the 2002 Act. 

"We are obviously very pleased 
with the result as we want to hit 
offenders where it hurts by making 
sure they are not benefiting from 
their crimes. 

"Confiscation Orders are different 
to requests for compensation 
because they are enforceable through 
the courts. If the offender doesn't pay 
up then the court can impose a 
default sentence." 

An application for an order can 
only be made by an accredited 
Financial Investigator, under either 
the Criminal Justice Act 1988 or 
through the 2002 Act. In this particular case the FIU 
secured the order under the terms of the Criminal 
Justice Act. 

DC Lambourn said: "We have been very heartened 
by the success of this prosecution. We will certainly be 
seeking similar orders to get money back in any further 
cases which involve crimes of acquisition." 

She said the unit was interested in hearing from any 
officers investigating such crimes so it could assist in 
preparing Confiscation Orders for the courts. 

The MOD Police Fraud Squad operates from its HQ 
in Essex, with small teams in Bath and Scotland. It works 
closely with the Defence Fraud Analysis Unit (DFAU) 
and with the Serious Fraud Office, and other specialist 
police units, where appropriate. 


MOD Fraud Hotline 0800 161 3665 


"We are obviously 
very pleased with 
the result as we want 
to hit offenders 
where it hurts by 
making sure they are 
not benefiting 
from their crimes." 
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North and South . . . 

The OSU have the 
country covered 

By Judith Slater/Corp Comms Photographs by Neil Parry and Paul Kemp - Audio Visual 


How does the Operational Support Unit fit into the overall picture of the 
Ministry of Defence Police Force and what do they do? This is the question 
TalkThrough put to Chief Inspector Matt Spiers, Head of the Southern Unit. 



preparation for the 
Mountbatten Concert. 


Force deployment requirements and will 
direct the OSUs as necessary in their 
response. Current capabilities of the OSU 
are Public Order Level 1, Rope Access 


TalkThrough decided to give its 
readers a brief flavour of what the OSU 
get involved in by dipping into some of 


Over the side 


The OSU is part of the Agency's 
flexible mobile policing response 
to any incident affecting the MOD estate 
or the Agency's customers. The OSU is 
comprised of two separate units, one 
based at Wethersfield and the other at 
Dishforth. Each unit is made up of 1 Chief 
Inspector, 2 Inspectors, 5 Sergeants, 32 
Constables and 1 Administration Officer. 

"The OSU comes under the Ops 
Support Dept which has the overview of 


Teams, protester removal, crime and 
counter terrorist searches, CBRN 
responders. Effective Unarmed Entry and 
advanced firearms capabilities. We also 
undertake training for DSGs (PO, CBRN 
protected emergency responder). Rapid 
Reaction courses- level 2 public order 
package and Foundation courses- level 3 
public order packages. There is also the 
potential for training the Royal Naval 
Police in Effective Unarmed Entry". 


their training activities and the more 
unusual aspects of their work. 
TalkThrough hopes to follow up on this 
article with some other interesting 
taskings later in the year. 

Initially we were invited to see some of 
the OSU officers on a Training for Effective 
Unarmed Entry course at Wethersfield, 
Rope Access Training by OSU North on 
HMS Belfast, Portsmouth and on a search 
of The Royal Albert Hall, London, in 
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Methods of entry 

Training for effective unarmed entry at Wethersfield 


■ This Initial Trainers 
Course was put together 
by three trainers at OSU 
South: Neil Cullum, 
who gained his EUE 
Qualification with the 
Met Police, Kev James 
and Charlie Frank, both 
of whom gained their 
qualifications with the 
Greater Manchester Police. 

Explains Charlie: "It is purely OSU 
who get trained in effective unarmed 
entry. They in turn then teach anyone in 
Division who has an identified need, for 
instance a Divisional Support Group 
officer having to serve a lot of warrants." 

All the attendees were volunteers and 
are instructors in many other specialisms 
such as Public Order, Firearms and 
Personal Safety to name a few. Nine 
volunteered and the course ran over a 
two-week period in late January at 
Wethersfield Headquarters. 


What is the dejitiition of 
‘ effective unarmed entry’? 


Kev James explains it this way: "It is an 
unarmed raid using specially trained 
officers to enter a premises, or an area, 
where a rapid control of suspects is 
required in order to minimise danger to 


officers and/or preserve evidence." 

The Method of Entry (MOE) side of it 
is just literally 'Method of Entry' whereas 
the overall operation is broken down into 
three phases: 

- Reconnaissance 

- Planning 

-and actually doing it 


How was the course 
split up? 

Week One was the Recce and Planning 
Phases with both classroom and practical 
sessions. They learned everything from 
roles and responsibilities of team 
members and assault co-ordinators. Also 
learning about surveillance authorities, 
covert communications systems, for 
instance using a 'click' system or with the 
new Airwave using 'covert comm.'. This 
latter involves whispering into a radio but 
the sound gets magnified at the other 
end. 



< 


Reconnaissance 


I 


This phase is undertaken once either CID 
or Fraud Squad have initiated a job and it 
is their intelligence that OSU would use. 
They either ask for a raid to be carried out 
under a warrant or, if a person has already 
been arrested, then to enter the premises 
under Section 18 of PACE. 


Says Neil Cullum: " If we know 
someone is violent, we enter without 



them being aware, but if the occupant is 
not expected to be violent then CID will 
perform a Warrant entry, with us possibly 
being there as a back-up. 

"Normally, the reasons we are asked 
to undertake a forced entry is to save life 
and sometimes drugs are involved." 

On the course, the Assault 
Coordinator puts the volunteer officers 
through their paces quizzing them on 
such aspects as Forward Control Points 
(FCPs), Rendezvous Points (RVPs), Jump 
Off Points (JOPs), Forming Up Points 
(FUPs), the Final Assault Position (FAP) 
and finally the Limit of Exploitation (yes, 
you guessed it . . . LOE). 

These are all areas that need to be 
identified in the Recce Phase. A question 
and answer session using the 'click' 
system involves a secret language of 
certain numbers of clicks meaning either 
'yes' or 'no'. 





For an exercise on Reconnaisance, the 
team used Charlie Frank's house. The 
type of information they need to glean 
are the following: find a suitable RVP, find 
Jump Off Points if it is a multiple entry, 
identify a Forming Up Point and Final 
Assault position. 

They also need to know if there are 
any dogs nearby, are there any risks such 
as lamps over the door or mains wired to 
the door, what the door is made of, 
which side the lock is attached, what side 
the hinges are, identifying features such 
as the number of the house on the front, 
what type of glass the windows and 
doors are made of, whether double 
glazed, float (pane or plate glass), 
toughened or laminate. They also need 
to look at how a house is built and the 
first week of the course covers 
constructions of houses, types of 
brickwork (English bond, Flemish bond 
and stretcher), doors and windows. 

The magic number '5' features 
strongly with five methods of 
reconnaisance and five ways of 
recording the information: mentally, by 
sketch afterwards, photographs, audio 
tape and video. 

An additional source of information is 
the local council which can provide interior 
plans of buildings. PNC checks reveal more 
about a person or vehicle and local 
intelligence checks give information on 
numbers living at any one address and 
further checks inform whether any of them 
are violent, or known to the police. 


Planning 

At the middle of Week 1, the officers on 
the course were asked to conduct a recce 
on one of the Wethersfield houses and 
with this information plan a raid, taking 
into account timings, putting together a 
team, deciding what vehicles and 
equipment would be needed. Also very 
important is to remember to check the 
warrant is still valid, observe the 
surveillance authority, which is something 
CID apply for even before a recce is done. 
They are taught to go through the 
correct procedures. 

Having put together all the material 
and planned the raid, the next step is to 
deliver an Information Intention Briefing. 
This details the method, administration, 
risk assessment, communications and 
Human Rights. This is then put together 
and delivered by the Team Leader, and 
maybe one of the MOE officers, to the 
whole team and other requesting 
agencies, such as CID, RSPCA, the council 
and Social Services. 


What is the Level of 
Fitness for this work? 

Charlie Frank, obviously very fit himself, 
admits that the fitness test the volunteer 
officers undergo on the first day of the 
course is "awful". Candidates must pass it 
to get on to the course. 



flame retardent overalls, utility belt 
carrying baton, cuffs and everything you 
need around the waist, riot gauntlet-style 
police support unit gloves, Kevlar clothing 
to prevent cuts from glass, and steel 
capped and plated Public Order boots. 

2nd week of course 


Charlie explains: "You wear all the 
equipment, which is pretty heavy, and 
then ascend two 6'4" walls twice, gaining 
one point for each wall climbed. Then 
there is a 225 metre run in full kit and 
carrying two 20" Go Bars and this gains 
you another one point. Next you have to 
ascend, and descend, 15 steps, pick up a 
35 lb piece of equipment and go up and 
down stairs to pick up another one and 
do this in total three times in under 
2 minutes 35 seconds. If you achieve this 
in under 2 minutes 10 you get two points. 


At this stage, the attendees were being 
taught on the use of the MOE Equipment 
including how to strike attack points using 
different equipment, howto use kinetic 
equipment and how to use hydraulic 
equipment. 

The aim of the instructors is to take it 
from a simple on to a complex move. 

They teach the volunteers how to handle 
and use each piece of equipment correctly 
by firstly taking an item and talking about 
its characteristics. The Enforcer, for 
example, weighs 35 lbs, has a cross-section 



"It doesn't stop there," says Charlie. 
"You then have to do six strikes on a door, 
consisting of top, middle and bottom lock 
strikes in a set sequence given by an 
instructor. All this tests upper body 
strength, endurance, stamina, agility, 
mental stamina and ability to use 
equipment when knackered. The reward 
for doing all this is just two points." 

The rules are stringent; they must 
gain at least one point on each stage with 
an overall score of four minimum. 


What is the specialist 
equipment used? 

The list seems endless. Personal 
Protective Equipment (full riot 
equipment), NATO helmet, anti-stab vest, 
upper and lower arm protectors, also 
protectors for the leg, thigh and groin. 


M 


or 'sweet spot' of 4" and delivers 3 tonnes 
per square inch. A large equipment is 
the Rammit which delivers 8.54 tonnes 
per square inch. 

After teaching the characteristics, next 
comes the demonstration on striking a 
door using the tool and then watching the 
candidates doing the same. Fault find and 
then a de-brief until everyone does it 
correctly. 

As Kev James explains: "We then 
moved on to hydraulic equipment and by 
the end of the first day of the second 
week they knew all the equipment. We 
emphasise that it is not about brute 
strength, but working out the critical 
aspects using the equation: 

Force = Mass x Acceleration 
and knowing your equipment and the type 
of obstruction you are going to clear." 

CONTINUED . . . 
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The remainder 
of the course 

Included in the remainder of the course was 
a section on 'How to Use Glass 
Equipment", breaking different types of 
glass with a variety of methods of attack. 

On the third day of the second week 
they were taught "How to Deal with 
Violent Person/Vulnerable Person, they 
were given half a day on developing a plan 
to teach the instructors and on the last day 
they carried out this instruction taking the 
instructors through from a Fitness Test to 
demonstration of MOE equiment and how 
to do strikes. 




The assessments on each candidate 
were recorded in their individual 
portfolios, competency based throughout 
the two weeks, supported by evidence 
and witness testimonies. 

Excellent written feedbacks from the 
candidates were given to the Public 
Order Sergeant and Chief Inspector. This 
was very pleasing to the three instructors 
who had just three weeks in which to 
plan the entire course. 


qu 


Who are these newly 
alified EUE instructors? 


There were four from OSU South: Rob 
Bendy, Marky Collier, Paul Foster and 


Chris Johnston and five from OSU 
North: Geoff Burton, Neil Perrington, 
Shaun McCabe, Andy Thorpe and 
Gareth Jones. 


Comment by Chief 
Inspector Matt Spiers - 
OSU South 


"We are being asked to run another 
course, this time for Raid Team Members 
on both Support Units and potentially 
the Royal Naval Police. Candidates will 
be invited to apply and this will be 
followed by the usual paper sift and a 
fitness test." 


Royal Albert Hall search 

OSU (North and South) commissioned to search the Royal Albert Hall in the 
days leading up to the 33rd Mountbatten Festival of Music 


■ Chief Inspector Kim 
McDonnaugh was put in 
charge of the MDP 
operation to work alongside 
the Metropolitan Police to 
check the entire Albert 
Hall, in readiness for a 
concert which was to be 
attended by high ranking 
military and foreign 
diplomats as well as the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

Security at the event itself was done 
by the Royal Marines Search Squad, 
manning all doors and using search arches 
on everyone entering the Hall. 


Who commissioned 
MDP? 

The RMP stopped their search capacity as 
from April last year. In December 2004 
they confirmed with the Project Officer of 
this event, Lt Col Wilson of the Royal 
Marines, that they would not be carrying 
out search duties in London; they are now 
deployed overseas. 

The Colonel then made contact with 
the South East Division Headquarters of 
MDP asking for assistance, resulting in 




Chief Inspr Kim McDonnaugh being given 
the task of overseeing the project. 

Explains Kim: "I discussed the job with 
the Royal Military Project Officer, Lt Col 
Wilson, who then wrote to ACC John 
Bligh. We were given the 'heads up' to do 
this assignment on a one-off basis with no 
cost being attributed to MDP as a gesture 
of goodwill." 

North and South 

During the second week in February, both 
OSU North and South provided 24 hour 


cover between them over several days 
until after the concert was over at around 
midnight. 

An additional complication was the 
Cirque du Soleil performing group had 
official access to the Hall until 7am on the 
Wednesday but, as Kim said: "By their 
good grace we could have access. Twelve 
Marines Security Team members were still 
on 24 hour duty so no-one came in 
without being searched, including 
performers, cleaners and caterers. It was 
tight, but we had completed our tasking 
by 11 pm the day before." 





Dodgy keeping a level head 


DAY 1: Pre-Search and Seal Routine, 
for areas not needed again. MDP used 
'tamper evidence seals' which, if 
tampered with, leave the recriminating 
words 'void' to show someone has been 
in. Part of the officers' duties is to check 
these seals and, if any are broken, the 
whole area has to be checked again. 

"Think about it," explains Chief Inspr 
McDonnaugh. "Everyday objects such as 
fire extinguishers have to be checked out 
that they haven't been replaced with 
bombs. By use of the Rapiscan, loaned to 
us by the Met Police, we X-rayed all the 
extinguishers. 

DAY 2: At 10 p.m.. Chief Inspr 
McDonnaugh briefed his officers in a 
basement room, filled with officers in 
black jumpsuits and caps awaiting their 
instructions. 


Setting up the 
Operational Orders 
and Search Plan 

Kim had to write up an Operational 
Order for each and every search. He then 
distributed this to a long list of people 
who needed to know from the ACPO 
Duty Officer to the RM Security Team, to 
the Met Police and others. 

The Search Plan also took into account 
the structure of the Hall, looking at major 
threat areas and keeping up-to-date on 
terrorist threats and worldwide threats. 




How do you check 
the entire Albert Hall 
in two days? 


Everything had to be recorded from 
who had been assigned a task to 
recording when the teams were sent out 
and when they returned, with any 
comments. This was done by 'Dodgy' 
an officer especially chosen for his 
aptitude for organisation, accuracy, 
being meticulous to detail and able to 
keep a cool head. 'Dodgy' kept the 
records straight. Explains Dodgy: "If 
there was a 'shout' now, everyone would 
have to evacuate and we would hand 
over to the Explosives Ordinance 
Disposal Team of the army, taking the 
master plans with us." 


An enormous and 
intricate building 


Kim McDonnaugh, a past hand at this, 
had his team ready and organised. 



Chief Inspr Kim McDonnaugh (right) 
explains his master plan 


Inspector Syd Nye explains how the 
search was organised. "The search 
teams were made up 50/50 of MDP and 
MPS with a total of eight leaders from 
each. With such a huge area involved, 
we had to have a systematic approach. 
The search started on all levels at the 
same time, with eight teams for eight 
levels, the Rope Access Team covering 
the upper levels. We also had the 
basement areas, the arena, and four 
levels of public seating too. 

Continues Sid: "On our main search, 
we had eight dogs and their handlers and 
each team was allocated one search dog. 

If I tell you that search dogs are trained 
first to find and retrieve and then trained 
not to retrieve you will understand when I 
say no one wants to find their dog coming 
back to them, tail wagging, with a bomb 
in its mouth!" 



Charlie Frank in the frame 


Working in Pairs 

Strange as it sounds, the officers worked 
in pairs, talking to each other as they 
searched. They looked for voids. The men 
and women officers moved slowly among 
the scarlet seats, the huge gold and silver 
organ at the far end of the arena 
glistening under the many lights slung 
from the high ceiling. Stage hands from 
Cirque du Soleil dismantled and de-rigged 
their last production and some painted 
the stage red, using brooms and buckets. 
The whole scene looked somewhat 
surreal. 

However, these police officers realised 
the serious nature of their jobs that night. 
With many successful counter-terrorist 
searches behind them, they kept alert, 
knowing that so many lives depended on 
them doing their work thoroughly and 
efficiently. 



A job well done. Graham Ray and 
Paul Dennett, just one of many MDP 
teams at the Royal Albert Hall 
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Rope Access Training 

OSU North on Rope Access Training on HMS Bristol Whale Island, Portsmouth 



■ On a grey Spring 
morning, TalkThrough’s 
correspondent and 
photographer stepped 
aboard HMS BRISTOL, 
berthed permanently as a 
Royal Navy training 
facility off Whale Island. 

Two large P&O ferries were docked 
within view across the calm waters of 
Portsmouth Harbour. The grey coloured 
former warship still had its radar at front 
and a short mast further back - this was 
to be the training ground for the six 
members of OSU North, who were 
undertaking a two-day Rope Access 
Training. 

The six are Mark Palmer, Gary 
Hazlewood, Rob Mills, Dave Chalmers, 
Stuart Lepoidevin and Rab Rowan. 

Mark Palmer explained: "HMS Bristol 
is a Training Ship and the Royal Navy have 
kindly allowed us to carry out training 
here. I believe OSU South are also 
coming down in a few weeks' time. 
Firearms have also been here. 

"Today, we are all from OSU North. 

A lot of the deployments from OSU 
North are to Menwith Hill and Fylingdales 
in our area and as many have aerial masts 
and high structures we have been training 
a lot on that and tripod removal lately. 


i 


Protest 


I 


Continues Mark: "We are carrying out this 
training as extra preparation for Trafalgar 
200 in case any protesters get onto a ship. 
What they tend to do is either gain height 
on the masts or on the ship's sides on the 
propellor guards - try to weld themselves 
to that. 


"First, we'll go over the ship's side to 
the propellor guards and then work up on 
the mast. The propellor guards are just 
above water line. Protesters either weld 
themselves to the guard or sit on it, 
having come over the waters by boat. 
They use 'D' locks, or other metal, to 
weld themselves down and just stand 
there and protest." 

What is your response? 

"We have a look around and find reliable 
anchor points on the deck. The ropes go 
over, in rope protectors, once tied to 
these anchor points, and we go over on 
the rope with our harness. 

Initially, we try the five-step appeal to 
the protesters such as: "Do you realise 
what you are doing is wrong?" If that 
doesn't work, we take control of them 
and they come under our custody. If we 
can't get them up on board, we call for a 
launch and lower them down onto that. 
That's the plan." 


And methods? 

Says Rab Rowan: "We always Risk Assess it 
and look at the mast, say, and see where 
we can attach an anchor point which is 
'reliable'. There is no way that an anchor 
point will break; we are on the end of the 
rope. 

"By using our own rigging karabiners, 
we'd have a look at the structures and 
secure onto one of them, say, for example, 
the mast there. If we bring someone 
down, we attach a short extender to them, 
using a cow's tail and attaching it and then 
simply bringing the person down on my 
equipment. I trust my equipment more 
than theirs. You would never force 
someone down as it's too dangerous." 

Apparently, the preferred way of 
doing it is with a large 'nappy' - it goes 
around the protester, two points of 
contact, hook them on to the operator, or 
a separate line, and just come down with 
them. It's really a pulley system. 

The OSU are all Counter-Terrorist 
Trained, everybody is Public Order trained 
and a good selection are Rope Access 
trained. They are the main disciplines. 


> 


Rob Mills explains the 
equipment 


"Attached to the harness is the main 
descender (what we call the 'cow's 
udder')," he apologetically explains. "We 
also use a chest ascender, a hand ascender 
with foot loop with which you ascend, a 
safety pulley system, four 'cow's tails' 
each with a karabiner, or safety lock, and 
also a shunt which is the main safety 
device. I am wearing a safety helmet with 
light for any movement over two metres 
then have to use a harness and hard hat. 
He confides: "I personally would have a 
motor to get me up the rope!" 


1st Exercise: Ex-rescue from ship's 
side. (Rob Mills goes over first to act 
as a protester) 

Mark Palmer explains: "Gary Hazlewood is 
going down to rescue Rob Mills and we will 
haul him up. Mostly, protesters will have 
exactly the same gear as we've got on - all 
they are there for is for a protest. They just 
want to see how well you climb. They 
actually applaud when you get up there. 


"Rob's going over now. We always 
work with two ropes. The safety device 
(the shunt) is on his safety line on the left 
hand side and now he's put his working 
rope on the descender. That's also another 
locking device; no matter how fast you go 
down, it'll stop at a certain speed and lock- 
off and you'll have to re-set it. You can also 
climb with that by climbing up the 
footloop, taking up the slack, and then 
feeding it through that device. 

"So he doesn't crash into the side of 
the hull, you'll see Rob slowly moving 
down with both legs out parallel to the 
water, he's in full control with a slow 
descent. When he gets down to a certain 
level he'll step on to the propellor guard. 

"This is where you do the five-step 
appeal and say to the protester things like: 

ft Do you realise what you're doing is 
wrong? 

The financial implications of what 
you're doing? 

Did you know you're liable to 
arrest? 

The embarrassment to yourselves, 
your family and relatives. ^ 

"They usually respond to that type of 
appeal. As soon as you speak to them, 
they are in your custody and it's your due 
care to look after them." 

Mark now explains the tactics: "If 
they have a harness on, you would 
connect up with one of his cow's tails. 
Because he is connected on to the ropes, 
he won't fall. 

"Gary is now going down to take 
charge of that protester (Rob Mills) and is 
doing exactly the same. You get into a 
routine of putting your safety device on 
first, your shunt and then he rigs up his 
descender. What you look at is a little 
map inside of how that rope goes into 
that descender - you look at where your 
anchor points come down. You see a little 
picture of where the rope is and just work 
on that. When he goes over, he takes the 
weight of the rope and you basically feel it 
- it feels good." 

The OSU North also have a training 
venue at an Army Barracks at Catterick 
where there is a climbing wall. They tend 
to do a lot of suspension with rope access, 
rather than climbing a solid structure, 
such as aerial masts. 

Adds Dave Chalmers: "Some of the 
moves are quite complicated. When we 
were down at Plymouth on our Officers 
Course you thought you'd never ever get 
the technique. It is mainly rope 
managements - stop , look see , especially if 


you are changing from one rope to another. 
You always have two points of contact, any 
move that you do, it's a must. Always two 
points of contact before you take anything 
off. You just get that embedded. You are 
responsible for your own safety. 

For instance, Gary and Dave rigged up 
that and came up to me and asked me to 
double-check it. We are all a team; 
especially as we all go over the side, we 
want it dead-on." 

Stuart Lepoidevin is busy filming the 
proceedings. He explains: "I'm filming today 
so that if we work with other Home Office 
Police Forces, or other units within the MDP, 
we can take our film footage along with us 
to show what we're capable of. 



Men overboard! 


Back to the rescue exercise 

Gary Hazlewood is now back on deck 
having just 'rescued' Rob. He is panting 
slightly as he explains, "What I did was I 
went down and provided an extra security 
point for Rob in case the safety line broke. 
I attached my equipment to Rob's with a 
cow's tail and then just 'shadowed' him 
up. He has no choice, once he's 
connected to our pulley system, but to 
come up with me. I am a little bit out of 
breath, yes; it is a little tiring." 

2nd Exercise: Rob is going to descend 
over the two ropes but remain on 
the ropes hovering over the water. 

Stuart Lepoidevin tells TalkThrough how 
this second exercise operates. "Gary 
Hazlewood will descend next to Rob; I 
should imagine transfer him onto his 
ropes and carry out a rescue. 

"The protester gets into that sort of 
position either by a boat pulling up 
alongside and transferring onto the ship 
or alternatively, somehow, gets on board 
and lowers himself onto that platform 


there. They may well come along and 
bring their own ropes. 

"He'll find himself on board ship, tie 
his set of ropes to an anchor point, lower 
himself down the side and may well have 
a tin of paint to spray on some slogans on 
the side of the ship to make his protest. 

"The protester doesn't get arrested 
until he is back on board the ship - we 
wouldn't do the arrest ourselves because 
that would tie us up for several hours. 
There may be several protesters. If it is on 
MOD land then the MOD Police would 
come and carry out the arrest." 

Dave Chalmers continues with a 
running commentary. "Rob has gone 
down and Gary has gone over the hand 
rail and over the edge to rescue him. The 
rescue will be done with the same ropes 
for the two men. What Gary is doing 
now is putting his shunt on Rob's working 
line and his descender on his safety rope. 
We have a technique of passing knots, 
where there is a knot in the rope. He 
pretends Rob is a knot, so he will just go 
down on the ropes, connect up with Rob, 
two points of contact same, and just pass 
him and go underneath and take full 
control of Rob. 

"As you go over you make sure the 
rope is away from the descender so it's 
taut - the descender is used as a safety 
device; it's locked on. So long as there is 
no friction on the ropes it will be fine. 

"See his working line there? It's 
going right through his descender 
which is locked off. He's not going 
anywhere with that - he could stay there 
all day. To lower himself down, he 
extends the lever fully over to the left; if 
you go too fast it just locks off and you 
get a feel from the handle how much 
pressure to put on. With his little index 
finger you have a little cow's tail on the 
shunt. When you descend you have to 
bring the shunt down because if that 
locks on then someone else has to go 
down to rescue him." 

Rab Rowan tell us: "We have a duty 
of care. All we are trying to do is take it 
to a level then we can say to ourselves 
what should we be looking at next. 

With new technology and equipment we 
can move on." 

3rd Exercise: 'Ropes tangle, transfer 

another set of lines' and the 

4th Exercise: 'Rope to rope transfer' 

completed, it was down to the caf on the 
water front nearby for a meal. Work 
carries on even through mouthfuls of food 
as the assembled group continued with 
their training tactics with helpful hints 
such as why you'd transfer to other lines. 
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"It might be a case of your ropes may 
get frayed or tangled or a knot in them, 
and then you'd probably have to transfer 
onto another set of lines. Or, it might be 
a case that if a structure came down so 
far, and had a protrusion, and then came 
back in again, we might get a set of lines 
down to that point and then transfer onto 
another set of lines." 


A lot of training 

They have to train two days every month 
and do a minimum of 80 hours rope 
access/ cutting a year in order to retain 
their licences. There are nine major 
exercises including: Snatch Rescue, Ascent 
or Descent (Unconscious), Passing Knots, 
Re-Belay (round an obstacle). Deviations 
(keeping ropes straight) and Snatch 
Rescue in Ascent and Descent Using 
Colleague's Descender. 


Lunch over and it’s 
up the mast! 

First task was to haul the bags of kit up 
the steep metal steps from one level up to 
another until we were well above the 
deck. To the novice, a seemingly 
complicated two pairs of ropes were set 
up, harnesses donned and further 
exercises carried out, with hands 
disappearing over the edge and controlled 
descent to the deck. 

TalkThrough saw only the 1 st 
Exercise which was 'Snatch Rescue in 



Descent and Ascent' using two Health 
and Safety Officers (one at the top to 
watch the ropes and one at the bottom to 
receive the protester). It was Gary 
Hazlewood's turn to be the protester with 
Mark Palmer the operator, clipping the 
protester to his harness. 

We were told that, when in ascent, 
the tactic is to get the protester off his 
rigging and onto your rigging. It's all 
under weight; you have to lift the 
protester and get him first onto your set 
of ropes and secondly off his own. Using 
the shore extender and clipping onto the 
'D' ring on the protester, and also cow's 
tail, you establish two points of contact. 


Next job is to get the protester's gear off. 
To do this, the operator then hoists the 
protester's weight to disconnect his chest 
ascender. 


Plucky photographer 
passes 

"The ropes have to be very strong and can 
carry up to three kilonewtons," said a very 
reassuring Dave Chalmers as he 
volunteered the TalkThrough team for a 
practice descent down to the decks below. 
Our plucky photographer Paul Kemp took 
up the challenge and put on a very 
passable display, much to the OSU team 
members' surprise. 
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Training over - a relaxed Rope Access Team smile for the camera. L to R Gary Hazlewood, 
Stuart Lepoidevin, Rab Rowan, Mark Palmer, Dave Chalmers and Rob Mills 


Overview from Director of Operational 
Support - ACC John Bligh 


Those aspects of the Operational 
Support Units' work covered in 
this article provide an insight into 
the type of task that the men and 
women of the two units are asked 
to undertake on behalf of the 
Agency. 

The demands and intricacies of the 
role performed by the MDP in today's 
challenging and complex policing and 
security environment has resulted in 
the Agency investing a great deal of 
time and money to ensure that we have 
the specialist capability to counter the 
terrorist threat, deal effectively with 
protesters and ensure the safety and 
security of MOD assets across the UK. 


The ongoing commitment the OSU 
provide to our Nuclear Weapons and 
Special Nuclear Material Convoys, the 
roles that the unit has played in securing 
RAF Fairford and RAF Menwith Hill 
during Op Telic are other examples of 
the diverse demands that have been 
made upon the units in the past. 

Trafalgar 200 and the G8 
conference in Scotland later this year 
will bring further challenges. 

The willingness to take on the type 
of work, together with the unsocial 
hours and conditions under which the 
OSU continues to perform in a highly 
professional manner, demonstrates to 


me the best of the qualities possessed 
by all our staff, wherever they are 
stationed, with whatever policing role 
they perform. 

With the diverse skills offered by 
the men and women of the OSU, 

I consider that the MDP can face the 
ongoing challenges of 21st Century 
policing and security, confident that we 
have the people and capability to 
maintain and develop the highly 
demanding and professional police 
response necessary to keep the MOD 
safe and secure with the MDP 
providing the vanguard for expertise in 
armed security and policing. 



Grabbing the Silver 
Control Room at 
RAF Fairford! 


■ During Operation Paradisal (Gulf War 2) many 
Ministry of Defence Police Officers were detached to RAF 
Fairford, Gloucestershire and no doubt many will remember 
doing a shift or two in the Silver Control room! This 
makeshift Control room was the hub of operations and was 
shared with members of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire 
Police, the USAFE Security Forces and the RAF Police. 


An ideal location 


When the Operation finished 
and officers returned to their duty 
stations, the lights were turned out 
and the door closed after the 
obligatory raid for those essential 
items which would come in handy 
later. 

And closed it remained - 
forgotten about by MDP and the rest 
of the Base for well over 12 months, 
until the refurbishment of another 
building which is intended for the 
new Operational Police Station, 
started to become a reality. 

It was at this time when questions 
were asked as to where the Chief 
Inspector, the Inspector, the 
Sergeant and the two Admin support 
staff were going to be moved to? 
Good question! Five staff without an 
office! Suggestions included a tent or 
a PortaKabin on the grass, moving in 
and sharing the current Operational 
Police building. 

This appeared to be the best 
solution, one sergeant and four 
constables on duty there would be 
plenty of room - actually with the 
increase in complement, make that 
one sergeant and ten constables. 
Squashed like sardines in a tin for eight 
or nine months, no we don't think so. 


The Op Paradisal silver control room. 
Full of old furniture but with plenty 
of space. An ideal location for the 
management team. The first problem 
was getting in. No one seemed to 
remember the cipher lock 
combination. How many possible 
combinations could there be? Not 
too many, surely! 

Actually according to the 
company literature there are 
something like 125 simple three 
digit codes - getting in could take 
some time. 


Fortunately for us, this building 
has been neglected and one of the 
rear doors had dry rot and so with 
one good yank we were in! 

After emptying the room of the old 
furniture and having it cleaned, getting 
the heating and lighting sorted and 
having a new carpet fitted - we moved 
in the day before Christmas Eve. 

For those of you who worked in 
there during Op Paradisal you won't 
recognize it now. It's clean and fresh, 
with daylight coming in through the 
windows! We just hope that you don't 
all have to come back soon as we'd be 
officeless again and that tent on the 
grass may become a reality!! 

Our grateful thanks go to all the 
Fairford MDP staff who helped to 
manually relocate us from one place 
to another in such a short time and 
to the Civil Engineering personnel for 
whom nothing was too much 
trouble. PS We're still working on 
the combination to the cipher lock! 
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Crime reduction initiative 
kicks off at AWE Division 


■ The first Women’s 
Personal Safety Course at 
AWE was created in 
January when the 
Ministry of Defence 
Police Crime Reduction 
Officer joined forces with 
AWE Community 
Committee and an 
independent Fitness and 
Self Defence Instructor. 

The initiative came from PC Tina 
Crossley, Crime Reduction Officer at 
AWE Division who actively made the first 
approach. At a Continuous Improvement 
Exhibition, organized by Tina and PC Neil 
Rolls of Firearms Training Wing, there 
were demonstrations of the MDP 
Personal Safety Training skills. 


Says Tina: "We wanted to show 
women some of the methods employed 
and get them interested in taking on the 
training themselves. It worked well 
because, during the demonstrations, 
many women asked how they could 
learn these skills. Others were just 
curious to find out what it felt like to hit 
something!" 

Such positive responses inspired PC 
Crossley to organize a course. "I wanted 
to find a woman instructor because they 
know the realities of trying to defend 
yourself against a person bigger and 
stronger than yourself, "says Tina. 

That's how Gemma got involved. "I 
am a petite, 5ft woman, and I have been 
involved in the world of martial arts, 
especially kick boxing, for a long time," 
said Gemma. "I know how hard it is to 
fight against bigger opponents. I think 
it's important for us all to be confident 


when we are out and about and that is 
why I like teaching Self Defence classes, 
especially to women and young people." 
Gemma also teaches at local schools and 
fitness centres. 

The initial course is four weeks long 
and concentrates on basics like technique, 
spatial awareness, personal safety tips and 
basic defensive moves. There are two 
continuous improvement courses where 
the basic skills can be developed. After the 
course evaluation, PC Crossley and Gemma 
will discuss further basic and advanced 
courses. "There were only ten places on 
the course and we had more than enough 
willing participants," says Tina. 

So what did the participants say when 
they'd completed this course? "It is very 
empowering," said one. "Even doing the 
basics I feel more confident," said 
another and a third added: "I would really 
like to do the more advanced course." 





■ For six months into the new year, the 
MDP complement at RNAD Coulport 
promoted road safety, in conjunction with the 
station objectives for 2004/2005, one of 
which was to engender a safe driving 
environment both inside the establishment 
and on the access roads to the Base. 

The campaign was split into three areas - Education, 
Awareness and Enforcement. The aim of the objective was 
to promote a culture of road safety at Coulport. 

The programme included initiatives covering areas such 
as seat belts, drink driving and speeding. The initiative also 
involved private sector organisations such as Kwik Fit, who 
carried out tyre safety checks on vehicles entering the 
establishment. 

The campaign sought to involve a variety of 
stakeholders and to invite all of them to work together to 
facilitate and support the initiative. Supt Holmes SPO at 
Coulport stated: 

"By combining the talents of the officers 
we have on station with the support and assistance 
of other agencies we have not only made great 
strides in educating the Coulport community on 
this issue but we have fostered and developed a 
culture of awareness in relation to road safety both 
within the establishment and amongst the wider 
community". 

The initial phase of the operation was aimed at 
marketing the road safety message. A variety of methods 
were used to promote and impart the key messages in 
relation to the road safety campaign. 

The initiative aimed to take road safety awareness to 
the Coulport community. Demonstrations in relation to 
issues such as drink driving were held, station broadcasts, 
e-mails and widely distributed memorandums were 
circulated and poster campaigns were utilised to 
disseminate information. 

To build on this important objective a Drink Drive 
Awareness stand was set up within the staff canteen. 
Employees were invited to sample the breathalyser testing 
equipment and advised of the procedures and 



consequences that would face road users who failed to 
provide a sample, or provided a positive reading whilst 
driving. This was well received by staff, and this initiative 
proved to be a popular and effective way of 
communicating the road safety message. An important 
part of this awareness campaign was to involve 
probationary officers on station, affording them the 
opportunity to develop their knowledge of their police 
powers in respect of road traffic legislation, introduce 
them to dealing with the public and provide them with 
experience in the community element of policing. 

Probationary officers involved in these campaigns 
included Constables Gordon Anderson, Margaret Cree, lain 
Johnston, John Kelly, David Lunn and Kevin Reid. 

The initial stages of the project have been deemed a 
success by all involved. Road Traffic accidents in the area 
have decreased significantly. In addition to this there have 
been surprising spin-offs from this initiative with 
intelligence reports increasing and confidence amongst 
probationers developing. 

Chief Inspector Kennedy added: 

"This initiative has enabled the MDP to connect 
with the Coulport community. This campaign has 
also provided the opportunity to display to our 
customers the added value MDP provides to the 
MOD community. The proactive approach the 
MDP has adopted during this campaign has 
engendered trust, confidence and support for the 
policing and guarding role that we undertake at 
this station". 



‘Benefits For 
All 5 exhibition 

By PC Tina Crossley 

Crime Reduction and Liaison Officer, AWE 



■ MDP took part in the 
AWE Benefits for All 
exhibition. The purpose of 
the two-day event was to 
demonstrate to AWE staff 
our departmental 
improvements, tools and 
techniques we use. 

We were asked to identify a 
specific area of improvement and 
demonstrate it at the exhibition. 

After a meeting with the AWE 
organizers and Firearms Training 
Wing it was agreed that the MDP 
display would focus on the Human 
Rights Act and specifically how its 
implementation has affected our 
role, firearms training, responses and 
behaviours. 


PC Neil Rolls, of FTW, quickly got 
to work organizing the data for the 
display boards, illustrating the new 
concepts and training now in place 
for MDP AWE. 

We displayed the conflict 
management resolution model, 
the weapons systems 
we have at the 
establishment - 
including the baton 
gun - the levels of 
response available and 
how we would utilize 
them, as well as 
Personal Safety Training 
demonstrations 
throughout the day by 
PC Craig Raymond and 
PC Trevor Hicks. 


The hard work resulted in us 
being asked by the organizers if we 
would manage an 'interactive' stand 
for the whole show. 

The Trenton simulator was 
organized to run a competition 
(target shooting and questions set by 
the FTW), supervised by PC Julian 
Chalmers, which proved so popular 
teams had to be turned away! 

In fact the whole stand was so 
popular it won first prize for the 
organizer responsible for our part of 
the exhibition. 

More than 900 people visited the 
stand over the two days, including 
the AWE Senior Management Team 
and all were reassured when they 
discovered how well the MDP are 
trained. 

A big thanks to everyone 
involved, the PST crew, the Firearms 
Team and especially PC Rolls. 





The Three Peaks Challengers: Wallace Campbell, Chris Yates, Donald Lambert, Derrick 
Fairclough, Phil Connor, Pete Doherty, Kevin Watts, Rob Lome, Dave Hyde and James 
Donkin. The back-up team (not pictured) mas Louise Haigh and Louise Beale. 


■ A team representing 
MDP set off from HQ at 
Wethersfield to tackle the 
Three Peaks Challenge and 
came back with almost 
£ 6,000 raised for the 
charity Children With 
Leukaemia. 

Team members included Wallace 
Campbell, Chris Yates, Phil Connor, Dave 
Hyde, Derrick Fairclough, Pete Doherty 
and Rob Lowe, from MDP, together with 
their supporters Donald Lambert, Kevin 
Watts, Louise Beale, Louise Haigh and 18- 
year-old South African exchange student 
James Donkin, who sent TalkThrough 
this report. 

The weekend began for most 
early on the Friday morning with 
a drive starting in Essex and stopping off 
in Stretton. Here, the full team met up 
with Donald and me. Time for a quick 
drink and then off we went north to Loch 
Lomond. Some great scenery was ruined 
by Phil mumbling on about radars and 
antennas - the only thing that managed 
to drown him out though was some good 
gangster rap supplied by 50cent. 

Weather was looking good and everyone 
seemed prepared. I was just glad to 
finally be going back to the mountains, 
but that mood disappeared when 
Donald, Wallace and Phil found it 
extremely hilarious to tell me (after 4 
hours in the car and no hope of turning 
back) that I might need my passport as 
we were passing into another country! 
Funny ha ha! Once they finally let me in 
on their little joke, I relaxed a bit and 
could get down to enjoying the new 
countryside. The drive from Glasgow up 
to Loch Lomond was fantastic with the 
enormous Loch and surrounding peaks 
showing us a true glimpse of Scottish 
beauty. McGregor's Landing was our 


stop that night. Highlights of the first 
night definitely included a fantastic 
display of pub singing by some of the 
locals. 

The following day the mood was 
definitely dampened by a light drizzle. 
Luckily however, as the morning passed on 
the blue sky and sun slowly emerged. We 
reached Fort William with time to explore 
a few shops. Lunch was eaten, although I 
don't think many of us really wanted 
anything at this stage, as the reality kicked 
in on what we were about to attempt. 
Some stocked up on vital liquid 
refreshment; Powerade for all, and cases of 
beer for one other! On arrival at the Glen 
Nevis Youth Hostel, everyone organised 
their kit and prepared for the first climb. 


Ben Nevis 


At 15:00 the group set off to the sound 
of Coldplay in the background. A very 
moving start to a very worthy cause. 


The first mountain of the three was 
the biggest in size, but in actual fact 
not the most strenuous. We all 
managed in pretty good time and at 
17:52 the whole group was up at the 
summit. After having pretty good 
weather on the way up, Nevis showed 
us how dangerous it can be by 
suddenly changing from clear skies to 
cloudy and raining, and dropping from 
2°C to -5C in around 4 minutes. 
Everyone managed a quick photo or 
two and after pulling out all the warm 
gear from our bag, most of us were 
revving to go. 

Coming down was awesome. After 
about 15 minutes we broke away from 
the cloud, and once again had fantastic 
sights all around of the Highland range. 

At the front of the group we raced down, 
and covered the 1325m to where the cars 
were parked in a little under 1 hr and 15 
minutes. The pace was incredible and 
unfortunately caused some injuries. 

Once down at the cars, Rob led us in 




Rising to the challenge 


a bit of a stretch off as the rest of the 
group came down. Luckily for us, we had 
two amazing Drivers/Carers/Medics/ 
Cooks to get us from one mountain to 
another. The girls had gone out and 
prepared just what was needed to feed 
nine hungry walkers! By 20:21 the last 
two cars had left the Glen Nevis and we 
all sat happily munching on hot chicken 
and throwing back copious amounts of 
Powerade and water. The drive through 
the night was very uncomfortable as 
most of us drifted in and out of sleep. 
Looking back now, I would never have 
made the 3 peaks had it been up to me to 
do both the climbing and then the 
driving between mountains - hats off to 
Donald and Wallace who managed that 
extremely well! 


Sea Fell Pike 


I was looking forward to doing Sea Fell the 
most, as I had never climbed a mountain 
in the pitch dark before. To add to it, it 
was even darker than normal due to the 
thick cloud cover and complete lack of 
stars or moonlight. We all had a quick 
change of clothing and after Rob and 
Dave handed out the headlights, we all set 
off at 02:09am. We were now just over 

II hours into the challenge, with 13 to go. 
Unfortunately, Nevis took its toll on the 
group- quite a few of the group had 
injuries. Kevin had to sit out Sea Fell as his 
ankle had taken a knock and Pete was 
suffering badly with a very bad knee. We 
pushed on in the dark with our only guide 
being the little circle coming from the 
very useful headlights and Derrick's GPS. 

To begin with - besides being 
extremely steep - the actual footpath was 
not bad at all. Halfway up, however, the 
path moved to a dirt track and navigating 
was made a lot trickier. The last kilometre 
involved a lot of scrambling on loose 
rocks and small boulders - fun, but at the 
same time quite dangerous. The last 25 
minutes of the climb was very frustrating 
as we came across false summit after 
false summit. Eventually however, the 
trig point came into view - By this time 
most of us had turned off our headlights 
as it had become easier to see in the 
morning light. Chris, Dave and I reached 
the trig point at 04:09am and briefly for 
about 4 seconds I saw the clouds move 
away and I got a sudden view of the 
sunrise. 

There was time at the summit to 
hang around for a quick Mars bar and a 


Handing over the cheque for £ 5,891 
to Children With Leukaemia. 



photo, but then it was straight back down 
to the national trust car park. A lot of us 
really felt the aches and pains in our 
bodies. I was on too much of a high to 
really notice or care, the climb in the dark 
was the best climb that I had ever done 
and I was almost a bit sad when I had to 
part with my headlight at the bottom! 

Everyone reached the bottom intact 
and in good time. This of all the climbs 
was the strangest for me: when climbing 
in South Africa you won't see anyone for 
days and days - it was such a shock 
passing at least 150 other walkers 
climbing up at around five in the 
morning! 

With two down and one to go, spirits 
were high as we moved onto the last of 
the mountains. As far as the schedule 
was concerned, we had completed each 
mountain in the four hour slot allocated 
to each and the driving was bang on 
target. 


Mount Snowdon 


When planning for this mountain we had 
decided that the miners track starting at 
Pen-Y-Pas would be a good option. To 
the summit from the car park is a 6.4k 
journey. It is well laid out and fairly flat 
for the first few kilometres, and we'd be 
able to make good time on that before 
climbing steeply to the summit. The 
weather was very mild at this stage and 
we were well on schedule. By now, the 
count down to 24 hours had really 
become apparent. We had four hours 
and ten minutes to reach the summit and 
return. We would easily be able to make 
it, just as long as we stuck to a good pace. 

However, we did not start with the 
good pace that was needed, we moved at 
something close to a gentle stroll. This 
was definitely the reason why we had to 
push at the end! The flat path before the 
steep climb was a lovely scenic route, but 


as soon as we hit the steep incline our 
minds switched straight back onto the 
gruelling task ahead. With every step 
taken our bodies were telling us to stop. 
This is where everyone did extremely 
well, considering many were carrying bad 
injuries and all of us absolutely drained of 
all energy. 

The group split up here as everyone 
moved to climb the last 300m at their 
own pace. Rob, as always, was setting 
the pace and led us all up to the 
summit. I don't remember a lot about 
the last few hours, I was badly 
dehydrated and probably suffering from 
sun-stroke. 

We eventually reached the summit 
and performed the must-do of any 
climbing challenge: the flag ceremony! 
The photos were taken and we headed 
straight back down, now really fighting 
against the clock. 

Rob and I decided that we'd run the 
Crib Goch route on the way down, just 
because we thought it would be easier 
on the legs and much shorter compared 
to the Miner's track. Chris and Dave 
followed with Donald and Wallace right 
behind them. They'd chosen to come 
down the way we had all come up and 
that was probably the wiser choice. 

Rob and I came in and crossed the 
gate at 14:08 with 52 minutes 
remaining. Next in, shortly afterwards, 
were Dave and Chris. Special mention 
needs to go to Chris's stylish blue 
sunglasses. Now began the stressful 
wait, as we all sat hoping that at any 
minute the others would come racing 
round the corner just in time. 

With 25 minutes to go Wallace and 
Donald came round the bend to 
complete the challenge. Six out often 
were now in! Donald walked in as if it 
was just a stroll in the park for him. 

The eighth member in was the 
"never-say-die" Pete. With a very sore 
knee and aching joints and muscles, Pete 
sprinted through the gate with eight 
minutes left to go on the clock! 

At the five-minute countdown Kev 
raced through the gates, closely followed 
by Derrick to secure a team completion 
for the Three Peaks Challenge! Derrick 
was the last in with a time of 23 hours 
and 58 minutes ... he'd tell 
you it was all in the plan! 



Were yo a (ocfcy? 

■ See who won the MDP Central Sports and Welfare Association's Lottery draws in 
December 2004, January and February 2005. 


DECEMBER 2004 

1st £3,000 

Det Supt RM Allen, HQ Fraud Squad 
2nd £2,000 

PC CG Moore, USN London 
3rd £1,000 

PC A Neasham, HMNB Devonport 
4th £850 

PC J McBeath, HMNB Clyde 
5th £700 

PC A Chapman , HMNB Devonport 

6th £650 

PC S Munro, OSU South 

7th £600 

PC CA Saxby, Marchwood 

8th £550 

PC PM Shepherd, NE Div HQ 

9th £500 

PC JC Bell, USN London 

10th £450 

PC BB Boyd, RNAD Coulport 

11th £350 

Inspr M J Powell, HMNB Portsmouth 


JANUARY 2005 

1st £3,000 

PC R W Smith, Coulport 

2nd £2,000 

PC R E Foster, Larkhill - DSG South 
3rd £1,000 

PC K A Chapman, Devonport 
4th £850 

PC SJ Cockman, Larkhill - DSG South 

5th £700 

PC D R Lemmon, Devonport 

6th £650 

PC C J Keith, Aldermaston 

7th £600 

PC J C McConnon, Faslane CMU 
8th £550 

PC BG White, Mill Hill 
9th £500 

PC R P Staniforth, Lakenheath CID 
10th £450 

PC A Cumming, Lakenheath 
11th £350 

PC J D Donaghy, Boscombe Down 


FEBRUARY 2005 

1st £3,000 

PC E R Sreeves, Mill Hill 

2nd £2,000 

PC L R Kavanagh, Aldermaston 

3rd £1,000 

PC A D Ferguson, Crombie 

4th £850 

PC C B Ford, Salisbury Plain 

5th £700 

PC D Booth, Aldermaston 

6th £650 

PC R C Raymond, Aldermaston SEG 

7th £600 

PC C R Lydiatt, Gosport 

8th £550 

PC M Guy, USN London 

9th £500 

PC S Reeves, Ford Halstead 

10th £450 

PC M D Deary, Coulport 

11th £350 

PC D J Pibworth, Aldermaston 


The grateful owners of a 
frightened puppy that 
plunged into the sea have 
thanked the MDP's Marine 
Unit at HM Naval Base 
Devonport for saving his life. 

Officers were praised by the owners 
of Toby, a six-month-old Jack Russell, for 
responding within minutes when he 
leapt, startled by a loud noise, 70 feet off 
Devil's Point and was swept across the 
estuary onto Mount Edgecumbe by the 
tide. 

Within ten minutes of a 999 call by 
owners Dave and Sandra Lee, a MOD 
Police launch and an inshore RIB reached 
the stranded dog. 

Toby was perched shivering with cold 
and fright on a rock and whisked to 
safety by the Rl B. 

He was passed onto the launch, 
whose crew wrapped him in a blanket, 
placed him next to a heater and calmed 
him down with stroking and kind words. 

Toby was reunited with his owners 
who took him for emergency veterinary 
treatment for hypothermia. 



Back on dry land. Toby seems none 
the ivorsefor wear as he gets a warm 
reception from his rescuers 


MOD Police Inspr BertTonks said: "We 
were asked for help by Devon and Cornwall 
Police to rescue a dog which leapt into the 
sea and was swept into mid-stream and 
then towards the shore opposite. 

The launch and RIB were sent 
immediately. The crews responded very 
professionally and in a timely manner as 
they are indeed trained. 


"The dog was soon washed onto a 
rock at Raveness Point, which is too 
shallow for anything other than the RIB. 
So the RIB crew went in and took the 
dog on board and then passed it to 
their colleagues in the launch, who 
were very caring and took him under 
their wing and kept him warm and 
comfortable because he was shivering 
and frightened. 

"Luckily this was a happy ending and 
we were pleased to be able to assist. 
Certainly, the owners were very pleased 
to see their dog back safely. We are ready 
to respond to any calls 24 hours a day." 

David Lee, a welder, said: "I am full 
of praise for the officers from the MOD 
Police. The current was very strong and 
he was weak and cold. If they hadn't 
acted so quickly, then we are sure Toby 
would have died, either by drowning 
when the tide turned, or from 
hypothermia." 

The RIB crew were Sergeant Gary 
Fleming and Constable Robert Map. 

The crew of the launch comprised 
Sergeant Phil Ryeland and Constables 
Neil MacPherson and Bob Richards. 




MDPGA is clamping down on bullying and harassment 
in the workplace. Look out for a poster near you. 






STOP 







Stop. Think. 

Could your behaviour be seen 
as bullying or harassment? 

Help stop harassment and bullvina Think 


® Zero Tolerance 
of Harassment 
and Bullying 
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